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LET US TO BILLIARDS.**->8HAKSPEARE« 



GOOD STRENGTHS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 

At what period the game of Billiards (invented by 
the French) was introduced into England has not 
been ascertained ; but^ as mention has been made of it 
by Shakespeare, it must, at all events, have been known 
in the sixteenth century. On inspecting some of the 
old-fashioned Tables, it is probable that those in use 
at the above-named period of time were of la^r 
dimensions than the modem ; and as the game known 
by the title of " The White Game" was in general use 
even within the last hundred years, it is likely that it 
was then universally adopted. The only argument I 
can bring forward against such a probability is the 
circumstance of the immortal bard having put into the 
mouth of Cleopatra the following words — ** Let us to 
Billiards ;" for, if no other game was then in use, the 
monotonous nature of that alluded to iseems scarcely to 
have offered suiEcient attraction to a Queen who could 
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have pursued it only for the enjoyment it was likely to 
produce. When the third or red ball was first brought 
into notice is likewise doubtful to ascertain ; but, as the 
game styled " The Winning Game '* is almost the only 
one played by the French even in our days, it is pro- 
bable that we are also indebted to that nation for its 
introduction ; and the varieties of the game so called 
being greater than those which were to be found in that 
in which the white balls only were used, it took pre- 
cedence and became the most fashionable. In maldng 
a losing hazard, the dimensions of the pocket can be 
much enlarged by the use of the side stroke ; and, in 
playing for a canon, if with two-inch balls, the space 
allowed for its accomplishment is equal to six inches ; 
but in the winning hazard, if the pockets of the Table 
be small, there will be scarcely more opening than the 
width of a ball and a half; consequently, there is not 
any part of the game of Billiards that presents so many 
difficulties aB a winning hazard, and when nearly the 
length of the Table intervenes betwixt the balls, the 
oncertainty is considerably increased. When scarcely 
any other game was played, he that excelled in the 
winning hazard possessed a great advantage, which was 
verified and turned to good account by a gentleman 
recognised formerly by the appellation of ^' The Dutch 
Baron." This celebrated player, when in London, 
frequented a room that was then in great request, in 
St. James's Street, and, being desirous of playing for 
large stakes, he attracted a nxmierous assembly. At the 
commencement, whether from want of knowledge of 
the Table or other causes, he appeared to have the 
worst of the matches ; but stiU the desire to back 
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himself was undinunislied. After a short sojourn, he 
quitted the Metropolis for Bath, which becoming 
known, some of the frequenters of the room, regretting 
his departure, quickly foUowed him, anticipating, 
doubtlessly, a golden harvest. If I am to give credit 
to the information I have received— and I have it from 
the best authority — ^the fli&^ht of the Baron was a ruse. 

made, he opined that, by retreatiag from the ground on 
which he had first shewn battle, the victors would 
imagine he was anything but sanguine in tte result of 
future ens^airements, and that so manifest a display of 
weakness would induce his opponents to pursue L. 
The finale will show, in this particular, that he, like 
other skilful generals, gained, from a retreat iudiciouslT 
planned and effectively carded out, a complete ani 
signal victory. Amongst the players most desirous of 
renewing matches was a gentleman who had returned 
from India with a considerable fortune, every shilling 
of which was won by the Baron ! 

lie object, however, in relating these particulars is 
to show the importance that was attached in those days 
to the superiority of winning-hazard strikdng, when 
combined with a knowledge of just and proper 
strengths, since the great success that attended the 
Baron arose principally from the skill he displayed in 
managing what is now termed the "spot" stroke ; for 
whenever the red ball was spotted, and the Baron's ball 
sufficiently near to present a certain hazard, the game 
was considered over. In those days (fifty years since), 
making seven red hazards in succession in the two 
comer pockets was deemed a masterly performance; 



but improvement and progress have so rapidly advanced 
that, within the last fifteen years — a Mend of mine, a 
Colonel in the Army, being present — Mr. Kentfield 
completed similar hazards fifty^seven times ! ! Were I 
to relate all the extraordinary performances of Mr. 
Kentfield at the period when Ust cushions and pockets 
of large dimensions were in vogue, the reader would 
imagine I was bordering on romance ; but it is not my 
intention to record a single circumstance that cannot be 
corroborated by persons who were present at the time 
it occurred. 

On one occasion, when playing the winning game, 
21 up, Mr. Kentfield gave his opponent 18 points, and 
won sixteen following games. 

In playing the winning and losing game, U up, he 

games were thus played : — ^Mr. Kentfield, in playing 
off, doubled the red ball for one of the baulk comer 
pockets, placing his own ball under the side cushion. 
His opponent played to drop it into the comer pocket, 
£dled, and left on each occasion a canon; that was 
made, and the games were all won off the balls ! ^ 

At another time he was playing the non-cushion 
game, 16 up. On going off he twisted his ball into the 
comer pocket from the red, and won, in that manner, 
six games, his adversary not having a stroke ! I 

Desirous of ascertaining how many games of 24 up 
could be played within the hour, he commenced the 
task with a player of considerable eminence ; and they 
completed thirty games within the specified time. 

Forty-seven games of 100 up were also played in 
eight hours and a half. 



In a match that did not exceed 200 games^ he beat 
his opponent eighty-five love games. 

The greatest number of points made off the balls by 
Mr. Kentfield was one hundred aad ninety-six ! 

I have been given to understand^ within the last few 
months^ that Mr. Roberts, Superintendent of the 
Billiard Sooms at the Union Club in Manchester, is 
considered by his Mends of that neighbourhood to be 
equal to any player in Europe ; and, in order to afford 
me an opportunity of iudsdns^ of his skill, balls have 
been pW in siltioi Considerable dikculty, and 
I have been assured that hazards thus presented came 
quite within his power of cue. I have also been 
informed that, in playing a game of 100 up, his 
opponent, aware of, and dreading, his abiUty, ran a 
coup at 96 love, hoping, by so prudent and cautious a. 
proceeding, to insure winning the game. Mr. Roberts, 
playing from the baulk circle, twisted into one of the 
comer pockets from the ball upon the spot, and made, 
from a break so unpromising, 102 points from the red 
ball alone ! The greatest number of points made off 
the balls by this extraordinary player was 208. 

Admitting, however, this information to be correct, 
still wonderfrd and surprising execution does not con- 
stitute either a sterling or a successfrd player; and 
when I take into consideration the advantages to be 
derived from playing the game called ^* One pocket to 
five," and learn that Mr. Kentfield has played upwards 
of fifty thousand games with one gentleman alone, I 
cannot but imagine that an experience so great, united 
with his matchless skill, must not only elevate him 
above all other players, but frdly entitle him to the ' 



paramount laudatory remarks with which his name will 
be found to be associated. 

Whilst making, however, such a statement, it is but 
justice to Mr. Boberts to admit that others think 
differently; and gentlemen with whom he is in the 
habit of playing, and seyeral strangers with whom I 
have conversed, entertain as exalted an opinion of his 
powers as I do of those of Mr. Kentfield. But when 
I call to mind, and reflect upon, the wonderful execu- 
tion displayed while playing the commanding game 
over the Table, and the game of one pocket to one 
pocket, commanded^ I have no hesitation in saying that, 
on such occasions, his power of cue has gone beyond 
what even the imagination could embrace. I have 
seen him, like a man inspired, accomplish, stroke after 
stroke, hazards and canons, against which I, with my 
knowledge of the game, would have laid fifty to one ! 
From his cue I have witnessed that which I am confi- 
dent I shall never see again ; and, although luminaries 
may shine forth in other spheres, Mr. Kentfield, the 
electric light of mine, must, I think, dim their lustre 
and keep Ihem in the shade. 

Were nothing more required to make a finished, 
perfect pkyer than what might be found in fine hazard 
striking, we should, perhaps, never have met with any 
one to have surpassed Mr. George Howse ; and if the 
mental qualification connected with the game had 
exceeded, or even equalled, his astonishing execution, 
he might probably have laid claim to a champion's 

• The genttenuui thus engaged was eonsidered fonnidable at that particular 
game. After his defeat, I enquired how he could have been beaten at such a 
match; He replied, ** by his performing impossibiutiss.** 



wreath. On a day imfayoiirable to out-door exercise 
I was practising for an hour with the last-named person. 
We placed the balls as they are represented in Plate 60, 
and tried who could make the greater number. On 
going off, Mr. Howse holed the red ball in the same 
comer pocket two-and-twenty times, and continued 
scoring up to 9S points. The balls haying been 
replaced, I commenced; and although I could not play 
the red ball with the excellence displayed by him, I 
neyertheless passed him by three or four points, and, 
being desirous of completing the hundred, I missed llie 
last canon in attempting to graze the ball ; for had I got 
what billiard-players would term ''thicker" upon it, no 
other score would have been left. So great a run from 
the balls woiold be, ^ik reference to myaelf, of rare 
occurrence ; but from the cue of Mr. Howse an extra- 
ordinary sequence might at all times be expected. 

The players of eminence next to those already men- 
tioned, within my own knowledge, are Mr. Bedford and 
Mr. Pratt, each celebrated for quietude of demeanour 
and elegance of style. The former is particulaxly 
graceful and unassuming, excelling in winning hazards, 
whilst all are made without apparent effort Persons 
at all conversant with Billiards are perfectly aware of 
the difEculties attending the game known under the 
denomination of '* The Go-Back Game ;" yet Mr. 
Bedford is frequently called upon to play it, even 21 up, 
without the assistance of the losing hazards! The 
greatest number of points made off the balls by Mr. 
Bedford was one hundred and fifty-nine. Of Mr. Pratt's 
game I have not seen sufficient to enable me to form an 
opinion with respect to its strength, but the following 
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aneddote will afford the reader an opportunity of 
judging: — One evening, when most persons were 
enjoying their claret by the fireside, a gentleman pre- 
sented himself in the Billiard Boom, where Pratt was 
seated alone. To a request whether he was desirous of 
playing, he replied in the affirmative. The lights were 
placed and the parties took their stations at the Table : 
*' What game. Sir, would you wish to play ?" " I will 
play," replied the stranger, " the game of 100 up ; and 
as it is my desire that you should be rewarded for your 
trouble, I will play for sixpence !" The game com- 
menced ; and. after the gentleman had once or twice 
struck the balls, he left his opponent's ball near the red, 
which, fortunately for Pratt, being on the spot, he 
continued to hole in the two comer pockets four-and- 
thirty times, beating his liberal antagonist a love game, 
100 up! 

There was, some years since, at Bath, a marker of 
the name of Carr, who, although perhaps not quite so 
fine a player as the persons already named, possessed 
power of executing certain wonderful strokes, dependent 
upon the side twist, greater than that of any other pro- 
fessor. It has been stated that the advantages derived 
from striking the ball upon its side was discovered by 
Carr; but, whether it emanated from him or from 
another, it is certain that to the players and frequenters 
of the rooms at Bath it was as novel as it was surpris- 
ing, and visitors, anxious to acquire an art, not only 
extremely useftd, but one that imparts to the game 
numerous beauties, were unceasiog in their enquiries 
respecting a secret through whose means they hoped to 
obtain similar power. After turning for a time a closed 
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ear to tbeir soEcitations^ Caxr at lengtb apprised them 
that the wonders producing so much interest were 
effected by the use of a twisting chalk that he had lately 
inyented^ and which he had then on sale. All eagerly 
purchased ; and he assured them it afforded him much 
pleasure in complying with their requests. To carry 
out his yiews^ he procured a number of small piU-boxes, 
and^ filling them with the powder of the chalk commonly 
used in the room^ sold it to a host of credulous cus- 
tomers at half-a-crown per box ! How greatly soever 
fortune might have smiled upon Carr whilst engaged in 
the noble game of Billiards, there was ^unfortunately 
another, of a royal character, that held him captive, 
engrossing all his thoughts— all his spare time, and 
which, notwithstanding hours of devotion offered at the 
shrine of the presiding goddess of his idolatry, produced 
nothing but misfort^e Wearied with ZsLs, dis- 
appointed in his expectations of success, and dis- 
contented with circumstances immediately connected 
with his professional pursuits, he came to the deter- 
mination of ^^ seeking his fortune" in another clime, 
and at once embarked for Spain. 

Presenting himself at the Billiard Booms of the 
various towns through which he passed, he succeeded 
in beating and in thoroughly astonishing every com- 
petitor that dared to approach him. Performing feats, 
by means of the side twist, far beyond their power of 
conception, he realized a very considerable sum ; but, 
ere it could be employed in a way that would have 
proved of service to him in a time of need, he again fell 
back upon his former habits, and, unfortunately, once 
more fuUy entered into the destructive game from 
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which he had preyioiisly been so great a sufferer. The 
fickle goddess still proving adverse to his hopes, he was 
under the necessity of retracing his steps, and finally 
landed at Portsmouth with scarcely a shoe to his foot. 
Whether players of those days were less particular than 
persons of the present period is not for me to deter- 
mine ; but it is no less strange than true, that, even in 
so deplorable a garb, he no sooner made his appearance 
at the Billiard Table than he met with a gentleman 
willing to contend. From this person he won, I believe, 
eerenty pounds; and, quitting the' room with the money 
in his pock^ he lost no time in discovering a shop at 
which he could get *^fully and completely rigged." 
Attired in a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, drab small- 
clothes, and top boots, he paid on ihe following day 
another visit to the same room, where it happened that 
he met his antagonist of the previous day, who, being a 
fine player and devoted to the game, lost no time in 
challenging the stranger to play. The result of this 
match terminated as the former, and Carr once more 
became a considerable winner. At the close of the 
match the gentleman observed that he was truly unfor- 
tunate in having met with, on succeeding days, two 
persons capable of giving him so severe a dressing. 
Carr, making himself known, thanked the gentleman 
for the metamorphosis his money had occasioned, and 
wished him a good morning. 

There was also, a few years since, an excellent player 
of the name of May. His nerves, enfeebled firom 
dissipation, incapacitated him from playing up to his 
game, when opposed to a player of nearly equal merit ; 
but, when contending against weak antagonists, he 
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could play brilliantly. His excellence in managing the 
spot stroke, even upon the &8t modem Tables, seemed 
to realize eyerything effected by others upon slower 
Tables and with larger pockets. A friend of mine. 
Captain Jackson, well known as a formidable player, 
informed me that he went to the rooms kept by May 
for the purpose of testing his game. May played with 
him " The Go-Back Game," 50 up, giving SO points ! 
He won eyery game from the spot stroke. 

It frequently occurs that a fine hazard-striker, and 
one that is successful when only playing for the Tables, 
is repeatedly beaten by a player apparently inferior 
when there is money on the game ; and after witness- 
ing, on seyeral occasions, a most brilliant performance 
for a small stake, I haye frequently seen the yictor 
challenged by the defeated party for twenty times the 
amount, and the gauntlet thus yauntingly thrown at his 
feet remained untouched; but if the player, thus 
bearded, could haye placed the smallest reliance upon 
his brilliant execution, he would at once haye yindicated 
the honour of his cue, and haye sought to conyince his 
presumptuous antagonist that the largeness of the stake 
could not effect any alteration in his game. Such, 
howeyer, has neyer been the case within my experience; 
for I haye always obseryed that a player, playing a 
game, experimentally brilliant, has been inyariably 
beaten when most desirous of winning. If, therefore, 
the rash, florid play, proceeding generally from a 
passion for display, is really worthless when success is 
most demanded, how silly and how inconsistent must it 
be to persist in cherishing a style of game that subjects 
the performer, not only to the annoyance of losing the 
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stake for which he plap^ but also to the mortification of 
discoyering that the mode adopted possesses no other 
recommendation than that deriyed from the pleasure of 
surprising the assembled throng by the execution of a 
few strokes of remarkable power. Within the last few 
years I played repeatedly with a gentleman of such 
description. When there was no one present but the 
marker J he would play a sound defensive game^ and on 
such occasions it was very difficult to beat him ; but 
when the room was filled by an admiring audience he 
pitched discretion to the winds^ and williogly sacrificed 
the stake for which he played to the desire of accom- 
plishing a stroke that should draw down the admiration 
of those assembled. Similar players are everywhere 
to be met with ; but he who backs them will be left 
without a guinea. 

^^ How strange^ how passing strange !" that a game 
so beautiftd and exquisite as Billiards^ and so generally 
played, is understood but by few; for, amongst the 
host that play, not one in a thousand attains to eminence, 
whilst many indeed, after years of application, forsake 
it altogether, from incapacity to pass mediocrity. Yet 
the game, if properly explained, is within the capacity 
of a child,* not requiring more than a lady's physical 



• A youth was engaged by Mr. Bedford as a snperniunerary attendant at his 
rooms. Preyious to his engagement he had never seen a Billiard-table. When 
alone in the room he amused himself by knocking the balls about, and evinced, in 
a short time, great aptness for the game. Observing this, I was induced to give 
him a little instruction, and to place the balls in situations presenting the best 
kind of practice. In three months he could make, by means of the side twist, the 
losing hasard presented in Plate 47; the canon described in Plate 9ft; six losing 
hazards wore also made in succession in the centre pockets (see Plate 52) ; and, in 
playing a game 50 up, he made 21 points off the balls. Six months after I saw him 
give 12 points in 21 to a gentleman that had played at BiDiards twenty yeavs. 
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strength. To form a sterling, successM player, the 
following is a good sj'stem for adoption : — If the hazard 
presented appears to be two to one against accomplish- 
ment, it should never be undertaken if the player has 
the best of the game : the ball of the adversary should 
be dropped to a cushion, or the red ball doubled to a 
situation of equal security. The opponent, being 
behind in the game, will probably feel justified in 
running a risk ; or his lack of coolness or want of 
patience may induce him to fall into the very error 
against which the player has now received, I trust, 
sufficient caution. K, imder either of the feelings 
described, the antagonist is induced to play at a ball 
that will militate against him, he will play to disadvan- 
tage, and must eventually suffer through presumption 
and waQt of prudence. By pursuing a rigid system of 
defence until a fair or common hazard be presented, a 
habit of easy scoring is acquired, and the facility, or 
rather certainty, of making all that is attempted begets 
a confidence, a moral courage, extremely difficult to be 
subdued; whereas the player who is constantly attempt- 
ing canons and hazards beyond his ability becomes, 
on failure, nervously excited, and at length is so dread- 
fully agitated that the game stroke is frequently missed, 
although its accomplishment appeared to be a certainty. 
In a criticism on the smaller work I first sent forth, 
it was stated that, how strongly soever the work might 
be recommended to yoimg players, Mr. Kentfield, 
apparently the ^^god of my idolatry," would never 
have been so formidable as he now is had he followed 
the instructions therein promulgated. But the writer 
of that article must allow me to declare that if an appeal 
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be made to Mr. Kentfield^ he will at once admit that he 
has both ^^ preached and practised the doctrine for the 
last twenty years.*** Desirous of ascertaining the capa- 
bilities o7L person superintending his Subscription 
Soom^ Mr. Kentfield played with him a trial game of 
300 up^ givhig 90 points ; and so equally and ably was 
it contested, that their respective scores reached 294 to 
297. On this occasion, certaLnly most anxious to win, 
he never once attempted a score that appeared to be 
more than three to two against accomplishment ; in fact, 
so defensively was the game contested, that neither party, 
with one exception, scored more than five-and-twenty 
in succession, and then Mr. Kentfield made upwards of 
forty.f A great beauty of the game of Billiards, full of 
interest, demonstrating its sterling and valuable quali- 
ties, consists in being enabled to work a promising 
break of the balls to the greatest advantage ; and this 
can only be accomplished by the aid of judicious 
strengths, leaving the balls, after scoring, in such posi- 
tions that another and another score will be presented. 
To effect this — ^the most £euscinatiag as well as the most 
serviceable feature in the game — I recommend the 
player to take the trouble of practising the breaks as 



• The words of Mr. Kentfield, uttered in the presence of Mr. Fobisher, 
Mr. BobertsoD, and mysell 

■f The Table in the Subscription Boom is extremely difScult. It is, perhaps, the 
fastest in England, and has pockets of the smallest dimensions. A run of forty 
points will be justly appreciated when it is stated that the best of players would, 
in all probability, be defeated, were they to back themselves to score four-and- 
twenty points from the most promising break. The spot for the red ball is barely 
twelve inches from the lower cushion ; the baulk circle only eighteen inches in 
extent. On many Tables the^spot is thirteen inches from the cushion ; the baulk 
circle two-and-twenty. Upon such Tables, with lai^e pockets, Mr. Kentfield 
would scarcely cease to score. 
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they are exhibited in some of the diagrams ; for in no 
other way can he expeit to acquire a correct knowledge 
of the precise and necessary strengths requisite for 
playing upon Tables that produce great speed. 

A short time since^ two gendemen, desirous of 
improvement, received instruction firom a popular Pro- 
fessor. He taught them the use of the side stroke, and 
made them acquainted, through that agency, with a 
variety of canons and hazards that could not be other- 
wise accomplished. A certain number of lessons com- 
pleted, the parties, imagining their play improved, 
recommenced their daily practice with the marker ; but 
they had the mortification of discovering that he 
succeeded in beating? them even more easily than he 
had done before. The Mends, renouncing hinx as a 
competitor, made arraugement for playing together in a 
private room, the marker being in attendance. From 
some cause, not necessary to explain, it was suggested 
that the marker, during the games, should direct each 
pany in their play, and should also instruct him in the 
proper manner of performing it. The attendant, in 
every respect qualified for the task, spared no pains in 
makii^ his pupils thoroughly acquainted with the 
correct method of playing each break ; and, by shewing 
them how easily one good canon or hazard could be 
succeeded by another when played with proper strength, 
he, in the course of a short period, by this method, so 
greatly improved them, that, at the dose of his instruc- 
tion, he was not enabled to give them by five-and- 
twenty points out of a hundred as many as he had 
previously done ! But if the gentlemen had continued 
experimentalizing, and depending only for success upon 
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hazard-strikiiig and their newly-acquired side-stroke 
style of game^ they would a all probability have 
remained in ignorance of the great secret by means of 
which the all-important side-stroke power, recently 
taught them, had been brought into complete and 
effective operation. This fact not only sustains, but 
strengthens, die trulli of the doctrine I have at all times 
adyanced, that curious side twists, with here and there 
brilliancy of execution, haye nothing whateyer to do with 
the game of Billiards; and players relying upon a 
system so treacherous and so uncertain will inyariably 
find themselyes defeated by those wise enough to place 
their sole dependence upon science and discretion, 
rendering physical force subsenrient to the triumph of 
mind. 

^' The seat of the mind is in the brain. Enclosed 
within the skull, it has no communication with external 
nature except through the medium of the senses. The 
senses are the channels through which the brain 
receives intelligence. When the eye receives the im- 
pression of the thing presented, that impression is 
carried to the brain, and it is there received by the 
mind. It is the mind — ^through the operation of the 
brain, the optic nerve, and the eye — that sees : the eye 
itself is only an instrument of vision and recognition. 
Such is the ordinary process of seeing and of having a 
consciousness of what is presented to the eyes; and 
thus the outer organ of vision performs but an inferior 
part in the operation." To those placing reliance upon 
the above quotation it wiQ be apparent that excellence 
can alone proceed from the mind ; and, the mind being 
influenced and acted upon by the Senses, it will be 
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of the utmost importance to remember that die senses, 
in turn, are governed by, and are under the immediate 
control of the nervous system; consequently, players 
at all excitable, or of weak nerves, should never attempt 
to back themselves for a stake that could possibly affect 
them.* Inferior players have been reduced, firom 
nervous excitement, to a state bordering upon prostra- 
tion ; and I have seen them incapable of imparting to a 
ball even sufficient strength to enable it to reach a 
destined pocket. This feeling, too, is not confined to 
any particular class, for players of every grade may be 
foimd who suffer from a similar cause. A game was 
once played on which large sums were depending. The 
game was called — was repeated by the player. He 
hesitated; again demanded the score: — the marker 
called it. The player then gave a safe miss, when his 
opponent wanted but one of the game ! On another 
occasion, a game was played at Cheltenham, in a room 
crowded with spectators, and most of them were 
interested in the result. The player required but two 
points to complete the game, and a dead or certain 
hazard was presented from either ball. The player, in 
a state of nervous bewilderment, actually played witJi 
the red ball ! 

In another page of this volume will be found a few 

• The difference between gtrong nerves and nervee that were weak was exhibited 
at Mr, Bedford's:— Two gentlemen had for years frequented his Subseription 
Boom, without having taken or proposed a bet. One day a spectator of the game 
then playing offered to lay 300 to 900 om the result, and, to the surprise of all 
present, one of the parties to whom allusion is made accepted the proposal. He 
won the three hundred pounds, and remained as cool as a cucumber. The other 
gentleman laid a wi^er of sixpence : during the progress of the game of 84 up 
he evinced the greatest anxiety, and, upon the marker calling the game, " 23 all,** 
actually fainted away. 

B 
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remarks respecting the absolute necessity of playing 
with gentle strength upon Tables with Indian-rubber 
cushions ; icjft, independently of the correctness of angle 
which such a mode can alone produce^ the player will 
also be enabled to make a much greater number from 
the balls ; and^ in order to impress the suggestion still 
more strongly on the recollection^ and to conyince the 
uninitiated of the extreme folly of trusting to strength 
of arm instead of relying wholly and solely upon judi^ 
cious strengths^ it will be only necessary to state that 
the sererest dressing an excellent player ever received 
came from a cue directed by the delicate hand of a 
female. This admission^ shewing what may be achieyed 
by a strict system of defence when combined with 
correct and gentle strengths, ought to render every 
young player desirous of laying aside the wild, uncertain 
practice of hard hitting, and induce him to adopt a 
style of game that will lead, not only to success, but to 
the development of numerous beauties. 

A difference of opinion having existed relative to 
the merits of the respective force of Mr. Porker and 
Mr. Mardon, it was arranged that a trial match should 
take place, Mr. Mardon receiving 25 points out of 500. 
On the 18th of January, 1844, at Mr. Kentfield's 
Boom, the parties met, and at half-past twelve o'clock 
the game commenced. 

GREAT MATCH AT BILLIARDS. GAME, 500 TP, 

*^The match lately played at Brighton between 
*' Mr. Mardon and Mr. Porker appears to have been 
*^ extraordinary throughout, and was, at the finish, most 
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"exciting. After the first two or three strokes, Mr. 
*^ Mardon was 40 to 6* Mr. Porker then passed him, 
** and made his score 58 to 51. From this period the 
** balls, as well as the chance hazards, were much in 
** favour of Mr. Mardon, and he consequently shot 
^^ greatly ahead, maintaining his advantage tintil he 
** became 82 points in advance. Three to one was 
now laid on Mr. Mardon. The game at this point 
exceeded SOO ; and, as the light became obscure, it 
was proposed to have the lamps. Mr. Mardon played 
ere they were lighted, and left to Mr. Porker the 
appearance of a great break ; but as the ball he had 
to play with was nearly dose to the lower cushion, it 
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'^was hardly to be expected that he could make the 
** hazard that was to lead to the desirable result. At 
this moment, however, he prudently awaited the 






lighting of the lamps, and then accomplished the 
** stroke in question; and it was pronounced by Mr. 
** Kentfield to be as fine a stroke, under such circum- 
stances, as ever was played. As soon as the hazard 
was made, the greatness of the break became appa- 
rent ; and it yielded without intermission a run of 37 
points! From this moment a most extraordinary 
change took place. For upwards of half-an-hour 
Mr. Porker continued to play in the most determined 
and in the most brilliant style of hazard striking, 
setting at naught the oft-repeated miss given by 
Mr. Mardon, and overcoming every movement of 
defence, either by a chance hazard or by a stroke of 
very superior power ; and in the time stated, and in 
the manner described, he scored 90 points, while 
*^ Mr. Mardon could obtain but 7 ! Still he laboured 
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on in the same quiet and defensive way in which the 
game was at first commenced ; and tliiis it continued 
until Mr. Porker had brought his score to 495 to 475. 
*' Mr. Mardon's ball was now in hand ; Mr. Porker's 
*^ in the baulk circle ; and the red ball midway between 
*' the middle and the comer pocket, and about half-a- 
yard from the cushion. Even at this point, and with 
such a score against him, Mr. Mardon again tried his 
*^ favourite game, that of defence, and once more gave 
''what he considered a prudent miss. This made 
*' Mr. Porker's score 496. Four to one was now ofiered 
" on Mr. Porker ; but the game was considered as good 
"as over. Mr. Porker played at the red ball, and 
*' failed ; and left, at length, to Mr. Mardon an opening 
'' and a chance. Mr. Mardon made a rather difficult 
*' twist from the red ball into the comer pocket, and 
doubled it just above the middle one, into which he 
again held himself; and he then continued scoring 
canons and hazards until the game was won, and 
finishing it with as splendid a losing hazard as can 
well be conceived, making in the last break a run of 
25 points ! Mr. Mardon was most warmly greeted 
at the close by a room crowded in every part; and 
" the losers by the game were as loud in their applause 
''as those that were winners, and who were so 
" imexpectedly brought through. 

" Not a bet was oflfered whilst the player was in the 
" act of striking ; and no one entered or quitted the 
" room imtil after the ball had been struck. For such 
" an arrangement much praise is due to Mr. Kentfield." 

The above, copied from the London Press, is, I 
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believe, as nearly as can be given, a correct account of 
the game ; and the diagrams that foUovr will shew the 
position of the balls for the last nine strokes. I think 
it will be admitted that the conquest of such a match, 
under such circumstances, ought to be an encourage- 
ment even to the yoimgest player, since it was eflfected 
by one of very moderate execution, and possessing but 
a limited strength of cue. The game of Billiaxds, beau- 
tifol even to the eye of an inferior player, may be 
rendered infinitely more so by becoming acquainted 
with the modem and enlightened mode of playing it ; 
and as this can be accomplished by any amateur, 
although his arm possess but little power, there can be 
no reason why a weak player may not become, by 
practice and proper attention, greatly improved in all 
the varieties and peculiarities of the game. Fine and 
first-rate hazard striking does not constitute the scientific 
billiard-player; and the occurrences of a single day 
may be sufficient to convince that cautioriy coolness, and 
good strengths will defeat any player, however great he 
maybe considered as a single-hazard striker. Although 
devoted to the game, one may proceed, day after day, 
in the same manner, without improvement, ajad playing 
so badly as to become quite disheartened. What is the 
cause ? It is this : — 

The hazard presented to the player is made, but, 
unfortunately, without sufficient reflection and due con- 
sideration of what is to foUow. The finished billiard- 
player is he that never makes a score without placing 
his own ball in such a position that will lead him to 
expect another, and seeing, in his " mind's eye," the 
produce of many strokes in advance. This is called 
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playing with good strengths ; and it is the performance 
of these strengths judiciously that constitutes the perfect 
player. In a game similar to that I have now described 
there exists not the difficulty that many suppose ; and 
its style may be acquired by any one who will take the 
trouble to reflect, and who will abandon the rattling 
mode of striking for one subdued and gentle. Fasci- 
nated with the beauties of the side-stroke style of game, 
it has been to me a source of great enjoyment minutely 
to observe the method of scientific players ; and a resi- 
dence of a few years in Brighton has enabled me, not 
only to revel in the pastime, but to gain knowledge 
from the foimtain-head. The name of ^^ Jonathan " is 
famih'ar to most billiard-players ; but the generality of 
persons are not aware that Mr. Kentfield, proprietor of 
the rooms in Manchester Street, is the individual above 
alluded to. By this person, when engaged in the game, 
the perfection of the science is exhibited ; and however 
one may feel disposed to laud the abilities of other fine 
players, he may rest satisfied that a wide distinction lies 
between them and Mr. Kentfield. The excellence of 
this great player and really wonderful man is dependent 
wholly and solely upon strengths and judgment. 

In the Billiard World there may be, and no doubt 
there are, many able to execute a single hazard with 
equal skill ; but in making the most of a good break, 
and in working the balls with the judicious strengths 
leading to great results, Mr. Kentfield stands trium- 
phantly alone ! If strengths, therefore, can elevate him 
far above all competitors, why should not the amateur 
— who, like myself, plays simply for amiisement — 
endeavour to cast aside the hard-hitting practice of 
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oommon-hazard striking, and familiarise himself witK a 
strengtli that will not only render the noble game far 
more pleasing, but decorate and adorn it with a thou- 
sand charms. The knowledge that I possess of the 
capabiKties of the game is derived from minutely 
wihing the great ^tist, whilst he is engaged in its 
operations. Time after time have I observed him con- 
templating a break that, to myself and other players of 
the same grade, appeared to be almost wdrthless ; but 
no sooner is the first stroke executed than the appear- 
ance of the game presents at once another aspect, and 
the position of the balls then brings to view the enor- 
mous score that is likely to follow. In the short game 
of ^ up it is no uncommon thing to see him make that 
nimiber in canons alone ; and he will frequently do so 
without moving the balls more than a span from their 
original position. On one occasion, in playing a game 
of greater magnitude, he actually completed as many as 
two-and-thirty canons in succession! — presenting, I 
think, a convincing proof of the combined properties of 
judgment, skill, and strengths. When tiie red ball is 
on the spot, and the striker's ball within six inches of 
and nearly in a straight line with it, a very long run 
may be obtained, if one can contrive to make each 
hazard with a proper strength ; and formerly, when the 
pockets were larger and the old list cushions in use, it 
was customary with Mr. Kentfield frequentiy to score 
one hundred points oS this ball alone ! 

I remember once playing with a gentieman very 
superior to myself in point of general-hazard striking. 
The game was 100. My opponent was 99, I only 61. 
The red ball was on the spot, and my ball was m, the 
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position I have above described : I holed the red ball 
in one or the other of the two comer pockets 13 times 
in succession^ and won the game. Now, if this could 
be effected with the limited power possessed by myself, 
it is a convincing proof that good strengths wiU leave 
the hazards so extremely easy that their accomplish- 
ment wiU come within the reach of almost any player. 
On three other occasions I was also playing with supe- 
rior players. The game, as before, was 100. They 
were all well advanced, each beyond 90 ; my ball was 
in hand, and the red ball in the centre of the Table, 
about a foot and a half out of the baulk. On each 
occasion I made sixteen losing hazards* off the red ball 
in the middle pockets, and won the games ! On another 
occasion I made sixteen losing hazards off the white 
ball, and won a game that all had given up as lost ! 
These feats were accomplished by strengths alone ; for 
each hazard was left so easy that any player could have 
made it. Strokes similar to these are within the power 
of any person that really feels an interest in the game, 
and who will take the trouble to practise them. 

Diagrams, shewing the situation of the balls, both for 
this hazard and for the winning one, from the spot, are 
annexed ; but, ere they are practised, let me once more 
recal to the recollection of the reader the necessity of 
forsaking all hard blows, and of regulating the strength 
to the swiftness of the Tables now in use. All have 
been taught that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, and for those who play upon a Table 

• A gentleman with whom I had contended, and beaten by means of the losing^ 
hazards in the centre pockets, was again solicited to play ; he replied, " I shall let 
yon alone ; your losing hazards are made by machinery," 
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whose cushions are stuffed with list this doctrine is of 
the utmost importance; but as the cushions of the 
modem Tables are padded with Indian-rubber, it is 
necessary to make allowance for throwrnff off abruptly, 
if theTie pkyed against with any degrfe of s^e^ 
And this fact alone offers another and, I think, a 
sufficient reason why the strength must be moderated, 
„ . ««.». i^J. cr^ta T«.y .ppo„, if gentty 
played, can never be achieved if played with force. 
A person striking his own ball always in the centre 
can become a good and certain hazard striker ; but a 
knowledge of the side twist is absolutely necessary to 
constitute even a fourth-rate player. Still, in this 
particular, *^a little learning is a dangerous thing," 
and one must *' drink deep or taste not." 

Many a time have I seen good hazard strikers of the 
olden school throw away game after game in a vain 
attempt to win them after th^ manner of the present 
side-stroke fashion. Nevertheless, this knowledge is 
easily acquired ; and when I assert that skill in its use 
will in some instances enlarge the pocket to more than 
double its size, its importance will be readily acknow- 
ledged. One very great advantage of the side stroke 
is this, — ^it will instil a confidence never before experi- 
enced : for when the player's ball is properly struck, 
it receives so great an anxiety to reach the pocket, 
that it will flutter about it, as it were, and finally drop 
in; and this too, although it may have struck the 
shoulder of the cushion nearly one inch beyond it ! 
Suffer me again to repeat that this invaluable art is 
easily acquired, and that it is taught by Mr. Kentfield 
in a few lessons. 
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If a player has commenced in a bad school — ^imbibed 
an improper method of standing to his ball^ striking^ 
or holding his cue — ^he may go on for years ^thout 
improvement ; but, if he seek instruction from the 
professor above-named, he wiU, in a short space of 
time, not only be cured of all his former bad habits, 
but wiU obta^ an enlarged conception of the game; 
while the execution of difficult, but usefrd hazards wiU 
render the amusement infinitely greater. Diagrams, 
shewing surprising canons, may be gazed upon for 
months, and practised by some, hour after hour, in 
vain ; while a person moderately advanced in the game, 
under the able tuition of Mr. Kentfield, will be capable 
of performing them at pleasure. Nevertheless, a won- 
derfal side-twist canon off four or five cushions does 
not make the billiard-player ; and one quite incapable 
of imparting to a ball the force that would be requisite 
for the stroke in question, would, by judicious strengths 
and a proper nursing of the balls, beat this round-about 
performer to his heart's content. 

I have lately seen as fine a hazard striker as could 
well be witnessed. His winning hazards were almost 
perfect. He could twist in off the spot, could hole a 
ball situated at one end of the table, and make his own 
go straitly back to the other ; yet, with all this bril- 
liancy of execution, when he was contending against 
what he termed my *' niggling " play, he could scarcely 
win one game in five ! WiU not this encourage players 
to practise the losing hazards in the middle pockets, 
and stimulate them to play the only certain game, — 
that of strengths. In some of the diagrams I have 
given the position of the balls from which long runs 
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may be accomplished with moderate strength. Canons 
can be made from three or four cushions ; but ajs they 
can only be effected by the use of greater force, the 
goodness of the break that follows will be dependent 
in a great measure upon chance; but if the player 
habituate himself to make the hazard or canon before 
him with gentle strength, he may at all times rely upon 
obtaining the precise break that he had in contempla- 
tion. It has been said by Mr. Kentfield that any 
bungler can canon foU upon a baU, but, in doing x^ 
after such a fashion, the balls will, in all probability, be 
separated and remain safe : whereas, if the second ball 
hit can be struck upon either of its sides, the two balls 
will be placed together, and another certain score will 
be the result. Those gentlemen who have not had 
the good fortune to witness the game as it is played 
by Mr. Kentfield, cannot form any very enlarged idea 
of the extraordinary advantage that is to be derived 
from proper strengths, when combined with a correct 
conception of the game. And I have frequently seen 
this extraordinary man score a run of forty or fifty 
points, each separate hazard being left so simply that 
even a novice might have made it. Once more, there- 
fore, let me entreat players to think seriously of the 
immense advantage of such a mode of playing. 

A fine hazard striker, and one that is fond of the 
elaborate style of game, appears powerftd, and is really 
so, while he plays with confidence and success ; but if 
the weight of an additional bet should render him at all 
nervous, it will be seen that his bold and florid style of 
game has dwindled to a shade, and that all his flashy 
side-twist canons have been missed instead of being 
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made : whereas, the player of gentle strengths, having 
no difficulties to encounter, has nothing to dread, 
nothing to apprehend ; and all appearing before him 
quite within the range of simple-ha^sard striking, he 
feels confident of success, and can venture to back 
himself for any stake. 

In a former page I have called attention to the 
necessity of playing each hazard with a strength that 
will insure the leaving of another; and it must be 
obvious that any one hazard, so left, will become the 
most easy when a simple or common angle is formed; 
yet it will frequently occur that balls, so placed, will 
not carry the object ball to the precise position desired : 
but should the player's ball be in hand, the size of the 
baulk circle will enable him to place it in a situation 
to insure success; always bearing in mind that it is 
fax better to miss the hazard altogether, than not to 
perform it as required. An angle that is called " 3, 
common one" is the easiest to execute and the one 
most to be desired ; but, if out of the angle, it must be 
remembered that a proper use of the side stroke will 
efiect it, and in some instances with less strength. A 
little consideration perhaps will be required to ascertain 
if the angle be correctly formed, but Mr. Kentfield can 
discover it with half a glance. A short time since I 
was playing with a gentleman who entertained rather 
a mean opinion of my play, thinking he should have 
but little trouble in defeating me. I won, I think, the 
first four games: then a gallant captain betted him 
three to two at starting. Continuing still in advance, 
my opponent was at length under the necessity of con- 
fessing that the losing hazards in the centre pockets. 
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played witH proper strengths, were far too much for 
him. My object, however, in making this statement is 
to point out an occurrence in exemplification of what 
I have previously stated respecting Mr. Kentfield's 
knowledge of what can be accomplished from the balls. 
But to continue. The game was advanced, and both 
balls were between the baulk line and the centre 
pockets, my ball being in hand. A gentleman then 
backed me to win the game, and to win it off the break. 
I continued to score until I wanted but five of the 
game, when an unlucky kiss placed the balls in a posi- 
tion that all present pronounced to be safe. A desire, 
however, to win for the gentleman the bet that he had 
made induced me to play, as a sort of forlorn hope, to 
make the red ball knock in the white, and to twist my 
own ball back into one of the middle pockets. The 
first part I succeeded in effecting, but I failed in the 
second : the ball reached the brink of the pocket, but 
there it stopped. After we had ceased playing, Mr. 
Kentfield entered the room, and, the balls having been 
replaced, I informed him of the attempt I had made. 
He smiled, appeared quite amused, and said, ^^ The 
score. Sir, was a certainty, if you had known what to 
have played for ;" when, taking up a cue, he made the 
hazard a dozen times in succession; and afterwards, 
when I attempted the same under his direction, I foimd 
it to be quite as simple as he had described it. 

My game, though difficult to beat by those who will 
not condescend to play defensively, would nevertheless 
be termed, by the generality of players, a " pottering 
game." It signifies one of defence and of simple-hazard 
striking, free from all gallery clap-trap attraction and 
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from every Mad of useless embellislunent :. the Itmge of 
the elephant entirely laid aside^ and the lightness of the 
antelope substituted in its stead — ^gliding, in feet, orer 
the surface of the gentle Avon, abandoning the troubled 
waters of the rapid Bhone. If amateurs habituate 
themselves to play gently, seldom wiU they have many 
difficulties to encounter ; for, being consequently near 
the balls, the hazard or canon will be easily accom^- 
plished. The advantage of this style of game would be 
at once apparent, were players in the habit of practising 
upon a Table as fast as that in the Subscription Boom 
of Mr. Kentfield, having pockets equally small. Fre- 
quently have I seen gentlemen, who were considered 
good amateur players, degenerate almost to mediocrity 
when, on most occasions, they have exhibited upon the 
Table alluded to. It is sometimes the custom here so 
to place the two balls in order to eflfect losing hazards 
in tihe centre pockets, the player's ball being in hand. 
From a break apparently so good, we may generally 
bet a gentleman-player that he does not score a dozen 
points ! One answering to this description, and supposed, 
in London, to be a good performer, backed himself at 
the stroke, and failed; and afterwards, when the 
number was reduced to ten, could not even accomplish 
that. But had this gentleman accustomed himself to 
depend wholly upon strengths, instead of hazard striking, 
he would not have found much difficulty in the task. 

The practice of playing upon Tables with large 
pockets is much to be condemned. The hazards 
become so easy that the player is not imder the necessity 
of taking more than ordinary pains, and he is therefore 
disposed to make the hazard in a careless, slovenly 
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manner ; whereas^ to constitute a sterling player ^ upon 
a Table of greater difficulty, it is necessary to learn to 
play every ball to an inch, and to devote to the game 
the care and attention it deserves. Patronized by the 
nobility, respected and esteemed by all, placed, and 
deservedly so, as Mr. Kentfield is on the pinnacle of 
fame, never have I seen the player that bestowed upon 
each part of the game a pains-taMng equal to his ; but, 
were he to relax or fail in this essential particular, one 
might look in vain for the beautiful and exquisite pre- 
cision that accompanies every stroke: nor could he, 
without such devotion to the strengths, accomplish the 
extraordinary matches that he is under the necessity of 
playing. Fancy, for one moment, a disciple of the 
wild, elaborate school playing the ** Go-Back Game " 
with one pocket to five ! 

The object of these pages is an humble endeavour to 
enlist votaries for a healthy recreation ; and to induce 
those already enamoured of the pursuit to abandon the 
uncertain, dashing style of game, and to adopt one 
based on simplicity of action combined with proper 
strengths. 

In sending forth this volume, I have not been influ- 
enced by a desire of gain, nor have I given way to an 
egotistical feeling. The interest taken in the game by 
the number that were present, and the winning of it 
having been pronounced by Mr. Kentfield to have been 
"a wonderful performance," induced me to imagine 
that diagrams, shewing the position of the balls for the 
last nine breaks, would prove interesting to those who 
were not present at the match ; at the same time, they 
would afford to billiard-players of ordinary power the 
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opportunity of practising the strokes, until five-and- 
twentjr points could be made &om balls so placed. My 
remarks respecting the cushions are made with no other 
intention than that of endeaTouring to impress upon the 
minds of young and rising players the necessity of rest- 
ing their hopes of improvement upon the corrTctness of 
angle, instead of unnecessary speed. 

* At partings allow me to impress upon the mind of the 
reader that the game of Billiards^ as it is played by 
Mr. Kentfield, is one of science, intellect, instruction, 
and entertainment, offering to the amateur an endless 
source of elegant and refined enjoyment. 




DIAGRAMS, 



SHEWING THE POSITION OF THE BALLS FOR THE LAST 

« 

NINE BREAKS IN THE GAME. 



THE SHADED BALL REPRESENTS THE RED BALL. 



PLATE I. 




At this stage of the Game, Mr. Porker was 496, and Mr. Mardon 475. 

Mr. Mardon played upon the red ball and twisted into the comer pocket, doubling 
the red ball just above the centre pocket. Game, 478 to 496, 



PLATE 2 




Mr. Maidon twisted into the centre pk>cket, the red ball coming into the baalk. 

Game, 481 to 496. 



PLATE 3. 




Mr. Mardon played for a canon off the white baU, and made It. 

Game, 483 to 496. 



PLATE ^. 




Mr. Mardoti played from the rest upon the red ball, ahd made a canon. 

Game, 485 to i96. 
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PLATE 6 




Mr. Mardon holed the red ball in the centre pocket. 
Game, 490 to 496. 



PLATE 7. 




Mr, Mardon made a canon off the red ball ; hie ball went into the comer pocket ; the 
two other baUe kiited, and were left at in the next diagram. Game, 495 to 496. 
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Mr. Mardon pkyed for a caoon, and made it. 
Game, 497 V>^^* 



PLATE 9. 
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Mr. Mtrdon holed hit ball in the eorner pocket off the red with a strong gide- 
twl»t, and won the game ; making S& points off the last break. 



DIAGRAMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 



As cushions stuffed with Indian-rubber vary in 
power, and as the angle formed from them is either 
greater or less according to the strength adopted, it 
may probably occur that the correctness of the angles 
marked out in the diagrams may be questioned by those 
who are accustomed to play on a slow Table, or who 
apply force in the delivery of the cue; but from the 
free and lively cushions upon the Table on which I 
have been in the habit of playing, the ball directed its 
course as described. 

In the diagrams describing canons by the side stroke 
I have not deemed it necessary to mark by a curved 
line the course of the ball on its progress to the first 
cushion ; but the losing hazard in Plate 14 will forcibly 
show the effect, for, as the ball not played upon masks 
the pocket, the hazard can only be accomplished by 
making the played-with ball form the curved line to 
which allusion is made. 

When the diagrams were completed they were sub- 
mitted to the inspection of a professional player of 
eminence and of sound judgment; he returned them 
with the following remark: — "I think the pupil 
cannot require further instruction." 



PLATE 10. 
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Plate 10. 



This plate wiU exhibit to the learner the propel* 
methods of striking the ball. Fig. 1 indicates that, by 
hitting a little below the centre, the progress of his ball 
"Will be retarded ; by striking lower it will be arrested ; 
and by hitting lower still the ball will recoil. To walk 
or follow, the ball must be struck above the centre, as 
in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 represents the ball when it should be 
struck on its right side; Fig. 4, when it should be 
struck on its left. The dot (marked thus ♦) shows 
the extreme point upon which the ball can be struck ; 
and, when striking on that point will not effect the 
object intended, the ball will require the assistance of a 
twist, and must then be struck upon its side below the 
centre (see Fig. 6). In playing for a winning hazard, 
when the object ball is at some distance, the player 
should strike his ball rather below the centre, for, thus 
struck, the ball will travel more correctly. When a 
ball is struck above the centre, it imparts to the object 
ball only a portion of its strength, and will nm, as it 
were, pardy through the ball played upon, instead of 
going off with a greater angle (see Plate 16). The 
question has often been asked, whether the eye, at the 
time of striking, should rest upon the object ball or 
upon the one struck ? and I have frequently heard a 
popular professor declare that the eye passed so quickly 
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from the one to the other that it was difficult to deter- 
mine. To such a doctrine I cannot subscribe * The 
bearing or position of the object ball should be first 
taken ; the cue should then be placed to that part of 
the ball which it is necessary to strike ; the bridge, if 
correct, will keep the cue in a proper direction, and 
the eye should then rest steadily on the object ball. 
Mr. Bedford, one of the finest winning-hazard strikers, 
invariably directs his attention to the ball played upon ; 
and he considers a deviation from that course to be 
a certain indication of nervous feeling or of want of 
confidence. 



* The eye will direct the hand. If in the act of throwing a stone at a bird, 
which would you look at 7 Certainly not at the stone. If a bowler kept his eye 
upon the ball in his hand, and not on the stumps, he would seldom or never hit 
the wicket. 
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Plate 11. 



The side stroke as an agent powerful and com- 
manding — regulating strengths, assisting defence, and 
accomplishing by gentle play more than can be achieyed 
by force. So varied and, in fact, so important are its 
applications that, without its use, a player can neither 
enter iyiy i«» .he e.joy»e.. of JJ^ .or expee. 
to shine. Nevertheless, however wonderful its opera- 
tions may appear, an explanation of five minutes, 
accompanied by a little instruction, is all that is required 
to make even a novice fully acquainted with its proper-v 
ties, the art of hitting the ball played with on its side 
presenting the sole difficulty to be overcome ; that once 
surmounted, practice will soon enable the player to 
turn it to the best account. Many players aim at tiie 
side of the ball, but, in tiie delivery of tiie cue, strike it 
in the centre. Often, when tiie fedlure of tiie stroke 
has been justiy attributed to such a cause, tiie player 
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has expressed his doubt, and could not be satisfied of 
his inability to strike the ball on its side until it was 
made apparent by the following stratagem: — The 
marked baU, being selected, was so placed that the spot 
was to indicate the precise point to be struck. The 
point of the cue was then well chalked, and the player 
desired to strike. Upon examining the ball played 
with, the chalk was found adhering to the centre of the 
ball instead of the side. The tyro, although greatiy 
surprised, was at last convinced. As a preliminary 
measure, the following remarks will throw some light 
upon the subject. The ball must be struck on the side 
it is intended to go : if it is the wish of the player that 
the ball should deviate from its natural course, and 
incline to the right, it must be hit on the right side ; if 
to the left, the left side must be struck. There are 
several parts of the side of the ball that can be struck : 
some strokes require one part to be hit, some another ; 
but all have greater eflFect when the ball is gently 
struck. The use of the coimter side-stroke (see Fig. 5) 
is of the greatest importance, since it frequently occurs 
that the ball played with, to insure another score, 
should return from the cushion nearly straight, instead 
of glancing off at a large angle. By adopting this 
skilful method of play, a favourable position can always 
be obtained. The amateur has, doubtless, ere this 
imbibed a sufficient insight into the scientific part of 
the game to feel fully aware that the ball played with 
can be brought under the strictest control ; that it can 
be retarded, arrested, or made to recoil at the will of 
the player ; and, consequentiy, he must at once per- 
ceive, possessing this command over the ball, that it 
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can be so plaxjed that each canon or hazard can be 
brought within the compass of even indifferent execu- 
tion. The situation, too, of the object ball can also be 
arranged by the use of the side stroke. For instance, 
the losing hazard marked 6 represents one from the 
red ball when on the spot ; the generality of players, 
from such an angle, make the hazard with a strength 
that carries the red ball into the baulk and out again ; 
but, if the ball of the opponent be near the baulk circle, 
it is possible that a kiss may place both balls in the 
baulk. An occurrence of this kind happened, when the 
player was 18, his opponent 2S ; and, as he missed in 
playing back, he lost a game that he ought to have won. 
Had the player struck his ball upon the right side, he 
could have made the hazard without taking the red ball 
below the centre pocket. The advantage to be derived 
from such a mode of play will be manifest to any one 
at all advanced in the game. If a canon or hazard 
forms an easy, plain angle, it can be accomplished by 
striking the ball in the centre, and merely with that 
strength sufficient to reach the desired object; but if 
the contemplated score is out of the common angle, the 
side stroke, a substitute for strength, wiU effect it. The 
ball, when struck in the centre, on leaving the object 
ball, directs its course tnily ; if struck upon its side, it 
will forsake the direct course, and incline either to the 
right or left, in accordance with the side that has been 
struck. The selection of the method to be adoptcid in 
making the hazard should be determined by the position 
or place destined for the object ball to occupy; if 
desirable that it should be but gently moved, the use of 
the side stroke will render force unnecessary. Ere this 
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uicety of play, having judgment for its basis, can be 
carried into operation, it will be necessary for the player 
to be capable of judging correctly respecting the nature 
of the angle presented ; for, should the apparent score 
not require the assistance of the side stroke, its 
application would, of course, frustrate the intention. 
Remarks similar to these will be easily understood by 
those conversant with the game, but it is difficult, in 
writing, to bring the extraordinary merits of the side 
stroke within the comprehension of learners ; stiU, if 
that class of players would devote a few hours to 
instruction, and seek it from any professor qualified to 
teach, they would perceive the simplicity of its action, 
and be enabled to embrace the advantages produced. 
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PLAYING BACK. 

Moving bodies observe certain laws in respect to the 
direction they pursue in rebounding from any impedi- 
ment with which they come in contact. In the annexed 
diagram, the letter B is supposed to be the centre of 
the cushion ; A is the ball which, being hit towards the 
cushion in the direction of B, is reflected in the direc- 
tion of C. It is demonstrated that a perfect ball, 
striking a smooth surface, makes the same angle in 
leaving the point where it strikes that it does in 
approaching it ; and, whatever be the angle at which 
the ball strikes the cushion, the same rule will be 
observed to be followed. Thus, if the ball be struck 
straightly from D to B, it will rebound and return to D ; 
if sent from E to B, it will be reflected to F. The 
angle which a ball makes with the perpendicular line, 
in traversing from C to B, is called the angle of inci- 
dence; and the angle which it makes in rebounding 
from B to F is called the angle of reflection. Such 
angles are always equal. By a knowledge of these 
laws, a player, having to play back, can at all times 
disturb a ball placed in the baulk ; and, to ascertain the 
exact part of the cushion to be struck, he has only to 
draw an imaginary perpendicular line from the ball to 
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be played with and from the ball to be moved, and, if 
parallel, the centre of the space between the supposed 
lines will be the precise spot. There are few parts of 
the game more essential than that of being enabled to 
disturb a baulk. In this many excel; and it has 
always been my lot to play against those who seldom or 
never missed. I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that I have lost many and many a game when 
the balls have been thus situated, and my score advanced 
to 23. Let me, therefore, call attention to the very 
great utility of the measure. It is an art that is easily 
acquired, requiring only practice and a little instruc- 
tion ; but let me again reiterate that all the instruction 
in the world will avail nothing unless, if from an 
Indian-rubber cushion, due attention be given to proper 
strength. 
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The losing hazards and canon now described are for 
the purpose of showing the curved line, or course of the 
ball, when struck much above the centre. In playing 
for losing hazards from similar angles, it is always 
better to strike the ball high, if strength be used ; for 
the curve which is thus given to the progress of the 
ball causes the entire opening of the pocket to be 
exposed ; whereas, if the hazard was attempted without 
striking the ball above the centre, only a portion of the 
pocket would be available. 



Plate 15. 

On balls as small as those represented in the diagrams 
it is difficult to mark the precise spot on which the ball 
should be struck. The learner, therefore, should endea- 
vour to bear in mind that the side stroke, if applied 
below the centre, will cause the ball to twist ere it 
reaches the cushion ; and that the side stroke above the 
centre will indiice the played-with ball to pass obliquely 
through the ball played upon, and by that means, the 
resistance being less, reach a situation on the cushion 
beyond what could be obtained by striking the ball in 
the centre ; and, consequently, a canon, by such a mode 
of play, can be accomplished by considerably reducing 
the angle. The diagram annexed may, probably, afford 
a better explanation. Fig. 1 shows the angle when the 
ball has been struck in the centre ; Fig. 2 represents it 
when it has been struck above the centre and on the 
left side. It must be apparent that a canon can be 
effected with more ease and with less side-stroke from 
Fig. 2 than from Fig. 1. Fig. S shows the course of 
the ball when it has been struck on the left side rather 
below the centre ; and Fig. 4 points to the effect when 
it has been struck on the left side above the centre. 
In playing, therefore, for canons from the cushions, 
through the medium of the side stroke, it will be 
necessary to be very particular with respect to the part 
of the ball to be struck ; for, if the player aimed above 
the centre of the ball and, in the delivery of the cue, 
struck it below the centre, the direction or course of 
the ball would be widely different, and the contem- 
plated score fruj*tratcd. 
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Plate 16. 



The losing hazards now described are of the greatest 
importance ; and but few players, except those who 
excel, are capable of performing them to any certainty. 
In playing the hazard for the right-hand comer pocket, 
the played-with ball, if struck in the centre, would form 
a natural angle, and strike the cushion at Fig. 1 ; but 
by striking low, to the left of the centre, and grasping 
the cue tightly, the ball will deviate from its direct 
course, and form a curved line to Fig. 2. I have seen 
these hazards made with the greatest precision by a 
Noble Earl. 



PLATE 17. 
IMPORTANT LOSING HAZARDfi FOR PRACTICE. 
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Platk 17. 

important losing hazards for practice. 

The losing hazards now displayed should be fre- 
quendy practised. The one from the ball in the baulk 
circle to the right-hand centre pocket is of great impor- 
tance if playing upon the white ball, since it is better 
that the ball of the opponent shotdd not be removed 
from the Table. The hazard is more diffictdt than it 
appears. I saw an excellent professional player miss it 
twelve times in succession. The ball near the left-hand 
centre pocket is supposed to touch the cushion. A 
sporting Baronet betted, from balls thus placed, a sove- 
reign a time that he scored. He accomplished it, either 
by doubling the object ball into the comer pocket or 
by holing the played-with ball in the middle one ! The 
twisting hazard for the left-hand corner pocket shotdd 
be learned. A gentleman to whom I gave eight points 
in 24 (a pupil of Mr. Pratt) made it six times in 
succession. The generality of players strike the 
played-with ball on the left, but the right side is the 
correct method. If the ball be struck on the left, and 
it should touch the cushion ere it reaches the pocket, it 
will depart from it ; but shotdd it touch the cushion 
when struck on the right side, it will hug or cling to it, 
and evince the strongest desire to enter the pocket. 
The losing hazard from the red ball on the spot is 
exhibited for the purpose of again showing that the 
played-with ball can be made to reach the corner 
pocket without taking the ball played upon below the 
centre of the Table. Should the object ball be required 
to return to the top cushion, the player may strike his 
ball either in the centre or on the left side. 
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IMPORTANT WINNING HAZARDS FOR PRACTICE. 

The winning hazard to the left-hand comer pocket 
has been practised night after night by Mr. Kentfield, 
Mr. George Howse, and Mr. John Pook.. A sweep- 
stakes was made, the player holing the ball most 
frequently in ten strokes to be pronounced the winner. 
Mr. Howse was, I believe, the most successfiil. The 
hazard upon the Subscription Table in Manchester 
Street was so difficult that Mr. Kentfield wotdd only 
back himself to make it three times in ten attempts. 
Amateurs desirous of becoming good winning-hazard 
players should practise the stroke upon a Table with 
small pockets. I have called these hazards important, 
because they will, if properly executed, command 
another score when the red ball be re-spotted. 



♦ The point of the cue in the annexed plate should have been directed to the 
centre of the ball. 
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Plate 19. 



I have endeavoured to impress upon the minds of 
young players that the side stroke is a substitute for 
strength ; and the canons displayed in this diagram will 
be, I hope, sufficiently explanatory, as they may be 
effected with gentle strength. 
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Plate 20. 



I have stated in another page that certain strokes 
require that the cue should be forced or pressed into 
the played-with ball; and the present diagram will 
aflFord, I hope, a sufficient illustration. If the cue was 
held in the usual way, rather loosely, the canons cotdd 
scarcely be made in the manner described; but, by 
grasping it tightly and pressing it well into the ball, 
the extraordinary angles now displayed can be accom- 
plished. 
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The advantage to be derived from placing the ball in 
the circle when giving a miss at starting has already 
been explained. That position being obtained, the 
opponent will, most probably, give another ; and he 
will generally place his ball in situations similar to those 
near the centre pockets. The one to the right will 
leave the chances of either a double or a canon ; and it 
is only an even bet against maMng the one or the other. 
When the ball is placed as closely to the cushion as 
described in the one to the left, I play for a canon by 
walking through the ball, making it from the top 
cushion through the agency of the side stroke. I have 
won scores of important games by this canon, and it is 
one well worth partictdar notice. 
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I have, in another page, recommended young players 
to commence with, and to practise, the making of 
winning hazards ; and have stated that the other parts 
of the game will then become simple. The winning 
hazard now described for the right-hand comer pocket, 
and the following remarks of Mr. Kentfield associated 
therewith, will show most forcibly the difficulty of 
making long winning hazards upon a Table with very 
small pockets. Mr. Kentfield, calling my attention to 
the uncertainty of making such a hazard, took up the 
balls, and, placing them in the baulk as they are repre- 
sented, said it was even easier to canon by the method 
now shown than to pocket the red ball. If balls were 
situated at Figures 1, 2, or 3, a canoii may also be 
accomplished by the same method of play. 
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This diagram is exhibited for the purpose of showing 
the eflfect of, and the advantages to be derived from, the 
use of the counter side-stroke. If the hazard for the 
corner pocket was attempted by striking the played- 
with ball in the centre, it would travel below the 
middle pocket, and no other certain hazard would be 
left ; but by striking the played-with ball on the left 
side it deviates from its natural or direct course, and, 
by inclining to the left, takes a position that will 
conmiand a losing hazard from the red ball when 
re-spotted. Strokes similar to the one now described 
should be practised : they occur frequently, and long 
runs and excellence of play depend solely upon placing 
the ball in a situation that will command another score. 
Mr. Kentfield, a short time since, scored by such means 
forty or fifty points from the balls: a gentleman, by 
way of a joke, thus addressed him — " Why, Kentfield, 
you have not made a hazard or canon but what even I 
could have made." " No," replied Mr. Kentfield, 
" and those who really understand the game will never 
leave anything more difficult to play for." Such words, 
from so great an authority, confirm all that I have said 
with reference to the game. 
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Balls are frequently placed as represented; and 
ninety-nine players out of a hundred invariably attempt 
to canon through the medium of a twist. The stroke, 
thus executed, would require strength; and the use of 
force renders the correct delivery of the cue uncertain. 
When the stroke by the twist has failed, I have 
generally seen a canon or hazard, remaining for the 
opponent ; but by the method described the balls will, 
nine times out of ten, be quite safe. 
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It frequently occurs, when the game is drawing to a 
close, that it is better to attempt a score of greater 
difficulty, provided it holds out a prospect of security. 
I wanted but two points when the balls were placed as 
they are now represented. My winning-hazard striking 
being imperfect, I dared not attempt to play my 
opponent's ball direct for the pocket, although, to 
many, a simple winning hazard. I played to double 
the ball and canon, after the manner described, and 
succeeded in accomplishing both. 
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In playing oflF, it is customary to give a miss in the 
baulk ; but if the opponent gives another, and should 
place his baU in a judicious situation, the game will 
then be rather in his favour. I find the best method of 
playing is to double the red baU for one of the comer 
pockets, laying my own baU under the side cushion. 
Should the adversary lead, and play this game against 
me, I have two modes of acting : if the red baU is 
doubled within one inch of the pocket, I give a miss 
and mask the baU ; but if it is nearly a foot from it, 
I may venture to play for a canon ofi* the white ball, 
taking, however, especial care in so doing that I double 
it close to the opposite comer pocket, and leave it as 
near to the cushion as possible ; for, if I miss scoring, 
he will be, thus placed, crippled, and perhaps unable 
to take advantage of anything that I may have left. 
Should the player dread placing the red baU so near 
to the comer pocket, he can, by putting his own ball 
more to the left, double the baU played upon nearly 
into the centre of the baulk ; but, in the attempt, he 
must be careful, or the balls will kiss. 
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Plate 27. 



When the balls are thus situated, it is frequently the 
custom of the player, being in hand, to rattle away at 
the red baU. His opponent's ball being close to the 
cushion^ he imagines there is not much to be appre- 
hended from the next stroke. Nothing can be worse 
than such a mode of playing. A miss should be given 
just above the left-hand centre pocket, leaving a losing 
hazard off the red ball. This will oblige him to play to 
a disadvantage, for he cannot get out of his difficulties 
by giving a miss. 
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LOSING HAZARD BY RUNNING ALONG THE CUSHION. 

The holeing of the red ball would be very difficult, 
and, even if it was eflFected, it would yield but little. 
The proper way of playing this ball is to run along the 
cushion and hole one's own ball in the comer pocket. 
The red ball will go out of the baulk, and leave as good 
a break as could be possibly desiied. The ball must 
be struck upon the left or cushion side, and the object 
ball nearly fiill. The player's ball will keep to the 
cushion, and, if properly struck, it will enter the 
pocket, although it may have cushioned a foot on this 
side of it. The majority of players strike the ball high; 
but I have found the hazard made, from very elastic 
cushipns, to a much greater certainty by striking the 
ball below the centre and by playing with gentle 
strength. If the state of the game or the position of 
the opponent's ball requires the played-with ball to be 
strongly struck, hitting it above the centre would then 
be desirable. I called, a few evenings since, the atten- 
tion of Mr. Howse to these particulars: he became 
perfectly convinced of the correctness of the remarks. 
He witnessed my playing the ball, and saw it cling to, 
and scarcely depart from, the cushion until it reached 
the pocket, into which it invariably fell. On playing 
the stroke above the centre, he saw the ball rebound 
fui'ther from the cushion without evincing the same 
desire of returning to it. 
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SHEWING THE POWER OF THE SIDE TWIST FOB 

ENLARGING THE POCKET. 

Player's ball near the red. 

I wished to exemplify to a friend all that I had said 
respecting the power of the side twist in enlarging the 
pocket ; and, for this purpose, I placed the balls as they 
are now represented. Having done so, I enquired if 
he thought it was possible to put my own ball from 
the red into the comer pocket that was masked by the 
white ball. He, knowing nothing of the properties of 
the side twist, replied that it appeared to be quite 
impossible. I played, and on the third attempt the ball 
struck the cushion ere it reached the white, and, cling- 
ing to it, passed the ball and entered the pocket. I 
have before stated that the side twist will be the means 
of enlarging the pocket more than double its natural 
size ; but its dimensions in this instance were increased 
to four times its magnitude. 
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TO GO ROUND A BALL. 

The red ball is near the comer pocket. If it is left 
there, the adversary will assuredly obtain it. It must 
be played at with a strong side stroke, hitting the ball 
very high, and aiming two or three inches to the right 
of the white ball. The player's ball will go round it, 
and hit the red. 

I once saw a game played between Mr. Kentfield 
and the celebrated Carr. Mr. K. was 97, Carr 99. 
The balls happened to be, on the game stroke, precisely 
as they are now described in the diagram. Mr. Kent- 
field made his ball go round the white, and hole the 
red. 
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THE PERFECTION OF STRENGTH— GOOD PRACTICE. 

The player's ball is the centre one. 

A sovereign to be placed on the red ball, and a 
canon made without knocking it oflF. 

The object ball must be struck on the side nearest 
to the cushion : player's ball will take that cushion, the 
top one, the left-hand side cushion, and perhaps the 
lower one ; and can be made to touch the red so gently 
as not to disturb the coin that is placed upon its top ! 
I have seen Mr. Kentfield perform this feat repeatedly. 
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THE POWER OF THE SIDE STROKE. 

The balls are in a line, and as nearly together as they 
are represented. Carr would play with the one nearest 
to the cushion, and make a canon. Strike the ball 
upon the top, and very much on the side ; it will run 
out an inch or two (either to the right or left, according 
to the side stroke), and then pop in between the other 
two. This stroke, to Carr, was a certainty; and I 
never saw him miss it. He held the cue perpendi- 
cularly, and grasped it about half-way down. 
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CANON. 



Player's ball the one nearest to the lower cushion. 

The advantage of having the three balls nearly- 
together is well known to, and didy appreciated by, all 
talented billiard-players ; and if the canon now repre- 
sented be properly performed, each ball will remain 
within the circle. 

I consider this stroke to be of considerable impor- 
tance ; and, although it can be made a dozen times in 
succession by the person who discovered it, I question 
whether there is any other player (professional or 
amateur) by whom it could be accomplished, unless he 
had previously received instruction. The stroke was 
discovered by Mr. John Pook, of Brighton, who, in one 
lesson, can teach it to even a moderate player. As a 
teacher of the game in general I can also strongly 
recommend Mr. Pook to the notice of the public. 
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I have stated that the dimensions of the pocket can 
be much enlarged by the application of the side stroke ; 
and the diagram now exhibited will bear out that 
assertion^ as the losing hazard described can be accom- 
plished, although the played-with ball should strike the 
cushion at the part marked with the Fig. 2, Thus 
the size of the pocket is increased from three inches to 
more than three feet! The played-with ball, in this 
diagram, having a much greater distance to travel than 
the one described in Plate 28, may render it desirable 
to strike the ball a little above the centre. 
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LOSING HAZARD BY A KISS. 

Opponent's ball being in hand, and the striker's 
score 20, he should play to hole his own ball through 
the medium of a kiss. Having done so, he must give a 
miss some distance from the red: his game will then 
be 23 and the baulk. The stroke must be played 
gently, and the ball struck above the centre. 
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The balls being placed as represented, and the 
striker's ball being the centre one, he must play to 
walk into the middle pocket. The object ball will 
cushion, and either cross over to the red or leave a 
losing hazard ; and in either situation, the player's ball 
being in hand, the break will be most productive. 
Strokes similar to this, and canons by the walk, should 
be frequently practised. Upon a fast Table, with a 
very fine cloth, they are more difficult than they 
appear. 
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A CANON OF GREAT SERVICE. 

Player's ball is that nearest to the baulk. 

When the balls are thus situated, a great many 
canons can be made : as many as fifteen have been 
made by myself. The secret is, for the player always 
to pass his own ball so as to have the other two before 
him, playing very gently, and keeping the balls as 
nearly together as possible. 
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THE " SPOT " STROKE. 



This stroke is of great importance ; and any one that 
can play it in a proper manner should never consider 
the game as lost. If the balls are quite straight^ the 
player must twist his ball back about four inched ; if at 
Fig. 1, the ball must be passed to Fig. 2; from Fig. 3 
it must be made to cushion at Fig. 4, and take up the 
position represented by Fig. 5; from Fig. 6 the ball 
must be made to cushion at Fig. 7, and return to 
Fig. 8. From balls placed as last described I have 
made seven hazards in the same pocket; and May, 
whose excellence in playing this stroke has already 
been extolled, frequently completed more than double 
that number ! From the spot stroke, played in the 
various ways described in the plate, I made, on the 
Table at the Oriental Club, 75 points, and on the Table 
in Cork Street I once made 84 points. In playing the 
ball from Fig. 6 it will be necessary to subdue the 
progress of the played-with ball, or it will leave the top 
cushion at too great an angle and travel too far from 
the red ball. May struck his ball very low, and slightly 
on the right or counter side. 
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A CANON OF GREAT USE. 

The red ball being on the spot, and the opponent's 
ball behind it, the striker, if in hand, may venture to 
play for a canon. The ball must be hit in the centre 
and played ftdl upon the red, causing the latter to kiss 
the white ball, which will meet the player's ball coming 
back. I saw this canon made a dozen times in 
succession by a gentleman to whom I could have given 
eight points out of twenty-four. The stroke was taught 
by Mr. Kentfield. He received no more than six 
lessons, and considered that his game had been improved 
at least four points. 
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SAFETY. 

The red ball being thus placed, and the opponent 
b(»ing in hand, it is not right to play to hole the red 
ball in the centre pocket; for, should the player 
succeed in effecting it, the chances are against obtaining 
another score ; and should he miss the hazard, his 
adversary, being in hand, can take a great advantage of 
the break left. My method of playing is to double the 
red ball, from the top cushion, over one of the corner 
pockets in the baulk, bringing my own ball into it also 
from the side cushion. Should the opponent play back 
and miss, there will then be two balls upon the Tabic 
instead of one, and a great many points may b(» 
obtained. 
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Player's ball in hand. 

The ballsv as now placed, present one of the finest 
breaks imaginable. If the game is very backward, and 
fifteen or twenty points are required to complete it, the 
striker should play for a canon ; and it should be made 
with a strength that will carry the red ball near to the 
centre pocket. Many players hole it, and are well 
pleased at having made the five ; but such a mode of 
playing is wrong ; for, by placing the red ball near to 
the pocket, a losing hazard will be obtained, and, if 
properly made, the balls will again present a similar 
stroke. I have frequently, by this method of playing, 
made a canon and a losing hazard three times in 
succession, and have then had as good a break as when 
I commenced. 
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THE LOSING HAZARD CALLED *^ A JENNY." 



This losing hazard, upon Tables with list cushions, 
was one of infinite importance. At Mr. Bedford's 
rooms a gentleman made, upon one occasion, as many 
as 102 points in the same pocket, which when eflPected, 
and the game won, the ball remained in as good a 
position as when he commenced. 

Upon a very fast Table the stroke seldom leaves a 
second hazard ; and the best method of playing it is to 
ln*ing the object ball into the centre of the Table. 
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The player's ball is that nearest the red. 

The striker must here play for a canon off the red 
ball; and, if the game is backward, it should be played 
strongly and without a side stroke : for if, in making 
the canon, the player succeed in obtaining a losing 
hazard off the white ball, he will be in possession of a 
good break, as the red ball will be placed in the centre 
of the Table. If the game, however, is in a forward 
state, then the side stroke is necessary, with fine and 
gentle play upon the red ; for, should the canon be 
missed, the red ball Avill then be safely lodged under 
the top cushion. 
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Plate 44. 



This canon is of the greatest service, and should be 
frequently practised. 

Player's ball in hand. In making this canon, if the 
game is much behind, the red ball must be struck to 
double it from the left-hand side cushion over to the 
right-hand corner pocket, knocking the white ball as 
nearly as possible to the spot ; for, after holeing the 
red, there wiU be one of the finest breaks imaginable. 
From balls so situated, I once saw a run of ninety 
points ! If but six or eight points of the game be 
required, then the canon must be made on the left side 
of the white ball ; for, by carrying it over to the red, 
the few points wanted will be insured. 
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The centre ball is the player's. 

The balls were thus situated when the player had 
twenty points to make. The generality of persons 
would have holed the white ball and have made a 
baulk; but the baulk might have been disturbed, and 
no score left. The player, with a powerful side twist, 
made a canon from the red ball, and doubled it over 
the centre pocket; and, by playing the stroke very 
gently, he obtained a losing hazard off the white. This 
hazard being made, and the ball taken out of the baulk, 
he possessed as fine a break as could be desired, and 
the twenty points were easily made. 
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Player's ball the farthest from the baiilk pocket. 

There is not any part of the game more serviceable 
than that of being enabled to convert a winning hazai'd 
into a losing one. If the balls were placed as the 
representation shews them, and the game was 18 to 23, 
it is clear, if the striker pocket his opponent's ball, that 
the next stroke will be much against him; but if he 
walk through the white ball, bringing it out of the 
baulk, and make a losing hazard off it, the winning of 
the game will then be nearly certain. 

The losing hazard thus described can always be 
accomplished if there is room for the object ball to pas« 
without kissing. 
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Plate 47. 



LOSING HAZARD. 



When the balls axe in this position, and the player's 
ball in hand, he must play to hole it in the right-hand 
corner pocket. It will require a strong side twist, and 
he must not play it with more strength than sufficient 
to double his opponent's ball over to the red. In all 
probability, the balls will not be more than four inches 
apart, and will leave, consequently, the prospect of a 
good break. 
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CANON. 

The balls being thus placed, and in a direct line, the 
novice would believe them to be safe : nevertheless, it 
is almost a certain canon. It is made by a push. The 
centre ball knocks the other a little on one side, and 
the player's ball catches it while it is moving. Mr. 
Kentfield can teach any one to make this invaluable 
canon in one lesson. 
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TO MAKE A BAULK. 

This stroke is of infinite use, and it is one worthy of 
much practice. 

Strike the red ball nearly a three-quarter ball. It 
will reach the baulk from the sidfe and top cushions. 
The player's ball will return from the top cushion 
direct. 
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Plate 60. 



If the ball farthest from the corner pocket is the 
player's, and the game is much against him, it is proper 
.to play for a losing hazard off the white ball. This is 
done by a walk, and by striking the ball on the side 
next to the cushion. If the game, however, is in a 
state of forwardness, the opponent's ball should be 
holed, and a baidk made. 
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CANON. 

The player's ball is the one farthest from the cushion; 
the others touch it, and are scarcely one inch apart. 
When the balls were thus placed, I thought it was 
impossible to make a canon, seeing that the space 
between them would not allow the first ball to pass 
without knocking the other away. A Noble Lord 
(4 points in 24: worse than myself, and to whom I am 
indebted for the stroke) succeeded in making it upon 
every attempt. It is made with a strong side stroke, 
which enables the player's ball to follow up the other, 
after it has been struck from its original position. 
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LOSING HAZARD. 

This is the hazard that I have stated to be so 
valuable. The player's ball must be placed in such a 
situation that the object ball shall return to nearly the 
same position. The great secret of the stroke is in 
bringing the ball about fifteen inches below the centre 
pocket, and in keeping it at least half a yard from the 
side cushion. I have played with a nobleman upwards 
of thirteen hundred games at 6 points in 24 ; and I 
am sure he will readily acknowledge that for the 
honour of my victory I am entirely indebted to the 
losing hazard now described. Once, when practising 
the stroke, I made 57 points in the two middle pockets. 
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In this situation many persons play for a canon with 
just sufficient strength to carry the object ball to the 
right-hand comer pocket; but, by so doing, it fre- 
quently occurs that the ball thus placed becomes 
masked, and that the hazard intended falls to the lot 
of the opponent. The best way of playing the stroke 
is to make the canon with a strength that will bring the 
ball played upon down to the centre pocket ; and, if the 
stroke be properly performed, the other ball will be 
carried to it, and a great break will follow. 
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The break of the balls now represented should be 
frequently practised. I was playing in a sweepstakes, 
60 up. Two of the players had reached 48 points, and 
each had to play before myself. I considered the game 
lost, and had put up my cue. They both played, how- 
ever, without scoring, and when it came to my turn the 
balls were left as they are now described ; my score was 
but 20. I played for a canon and left a losing hazard 
from the red ball, and then continued to score until the 
30 points were completed. 
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The break now described affords excellent practice. 
Upon a fast table and one with, small pockets it will take 
a tolerable player to score 12 points; and yet, if each 
hazard can be played with good strengths, a great run 
may be accomplished. From balls similarly placed I 
scored 67 points, player's ball in hand. 
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Player's ball in hand. This is an excellent break, 
and, if carefully played, will yield a great many points. 
In playing for this canon the greatest care and nicety of 
strength are required. If the red ball is holed by the 
first stroke the goodness of the break will, in all proba- 
bility, be destroyed. The canon shoidd be made with 
a strength so gentle that the red ball will be stationed 
over the pocket; the white one will touch the top 
cushion and take a position near the spot. The red 
ball must then be holed, and the player's ball carried to 
a situation that will command both balls when the red 
be spotted. The balls, upon a fast table with a yery 
fine cloth, are scarcely ever sufficiently true to admit of 
playing this canon with gentle strength and by hitting 
the played-with ball in the centre ; the proper way of 
playing it is to use greater force and to strike extremely 
low, suppressing or deadening the progress of the ball 
on its way to the ball played upon. Any professor will 
show the learner this method of playing the ball for a 
trifling consideration. It is most important and worthy 
of practice. 
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I have endeavoured to impress upon the minds of 
rising players the absolute necessity of canoning on the 
proper side of the ball ; equally imperative and impor- 
tant is the placing of the played-with ball in order that 
the residt of the canon or hazard may prove productive. 
If the ball, for the canon now exhibited, was placed at 
Fig. 1, the canon woidd be simple and its accomplish- 
ment certain, but the goodness of the break would be 
extremely doubtfiil. By placing the ball at Fig. 2, 
the canon, if gently played, will yield a promising 
break. The stroke, so played, may be considered 
difficidt; but its attainment must be acquired ere a 
player can become formidable, or approach even to the 
shadow of " The Great Man." In fact, whenever the 
ball is in hand, and a canon or hazard presented, it must 
be so placed that the contemplated score may yield 
another, and, in the words of Mr. Kentfield, ^^it is 
better to miss the score than to perform it in an 
improper manner." 
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From the break now described a great score may be 
expected. The player, being in hand, must play for a 
canon off the white ball. In the execution he must 
take care to double the object ball from the right hand 
side cushion over to the left hand comer pocket ; and, 
by getting full upon the red ball, both will come nearly 
together. From balls so placed I have always seen a 
good player make a very long run. 
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The player, being in hand, should walk his ball into 
the centre pocket off the white. The ball played upon, 
taking the side and top cushion, will finally rest near to 
the red, and a very good break will be presented. If 
the ball of the opponent were holed in the centre pocket 
no further score would be left. Converting a winning 
into a losing hazard is of the first importance, and 
strokes similar to the one now described should be 
frequently practised. 
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Plate 60. 



Player's ball commanding a straight hazard from the 
red. When a first-rate player backs himself to score a 
given number from the balls he invariably places them as 
now represented. The method of playing is to place the 
red ball in a position with the comer pocket so as to com- 
mand a winning hazard for the next stroke, and making 
the canon so gently that the white ball shoidd scarcely 
move. When the red ball has been holed and re-spotted 
a similar stroke for the other comer pocket will be pre- 
sented, and I have seen this repeated ten or twelve 
times, the white ball not having moved more than an 
inch from its original position. Mr. Howse commenced 
the stroke by holeing the red, and twisting his own ball 
back about three inches ; and I once saw him repeat 
this 22 times in succession! From balls so placed he 
made 104 points, and Mr. O'Connor, of Athlone, 148 ! 
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A great game was won from balls situated as now 
placed. Of the white balls the player's was that nearest 
to the bottom cushion. A canon was made from the 
ball near to the player's, and doubled from th^ top 
cushion towards the comer pocket in the baulk. The 
^ red ball was knocked in the same direction. Series of 
canons followed; and afterwards a losing hazard from 
the red ball. That being made, and the object ball 
carried about a foot out of the baulk, left another pro- 
fitable run. 
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Great nicety of play is required in making the canon 
now described. If it is made in the ordinary way by 
striking the red a half ball, it will be carried to the side 
cushion and remain, most likely, safe. The red ball 
must be struck gently and finely on the right side ; a 
strong side twist will carry the player's ball to that of 
the opponent. The red ball will be placed over the 
comer pocket, which, after being holed, will be spotted, 
and the three balls will then be nearly together. From 
balls so placed a very great run may be obtained : and 
I well recollect seeing them thus situated when Mr. 
Kentfield required many points to complete a game all 
but won by his opponent. He played the break in the 
manner described, and finished the game off the balls ! 
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Player's ball in hand. The stroke now represented 
is one combining defence. I have seen very good 
hazard strikers play for this canon direct from the side 
cushion, placing the ball in that part of the half circle 
nearest to the lower cushion. The safest and best 
method of playing is to place the ball as shewn in the 
diagram: for, by hitting the object ball nearly full 
instead of fine, it will be doubled close to the lower 
cushion ; and if the canon be missed from the top 
cushion, the ball of the player, taking the direction 
indicated, will remain in a position that will command 
a losing hazard from the red; and thus the opposing 
party will be under the necessity of playing at a ball 
greatly to his disadvantage. I showed this stroke to 
two Gentlemen a few years since, and they have 
informed me that it has been the means of their 
winning several very important games. 
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The balls are supposed to be nearly in a line, the 
player's furthest jfrom the red. They were so situated 
when each party wanted but one to win the game. The 
player observed he could not score. Mr. Kentfield 
replied that the canon was a certainty. The player 
attempted it and failed. After the game had been won 
by his opponent Mr. Kentfield re-placed the balls, and 
he continued to make the canon as long as he was 
requested to do so. The player should strike his ball 
upon the right side, hitting the cushion about -three 
inches from the object ball, it will then take the direc- 
tion described. 
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Player's ball in hand. The correct method of 
playing this break is as shewn in the diagram. If the 
canon be properly made a promising break will succeed, 
and if it have been missed the opponent's ball will be 
placed so near to the side cushion that the chances 
would be against a score. If Mr. Kentfield required 
15 or 20 points to complete a game he would not desire 
a better break than the one now represented. 
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The extraordinary power of the side^twist is shewn 
to very great advantage in the stroke now represented. 
It is possible, through its agency, to put both the balls 
into the right hand comer pocket. A game was once 
very much against me, when the balls appeared as they 
are now described. I holed my own ball in the right 
hand comer pocket, and brought the red ball within 
four inches of it; again making from the red baU thus 
placed a losing hazard, I succeeded in following it up 
by six others, and won a game off the balls when they 
had all the appearance of being perfectly safe. 
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The balk were thus placed when I wanted 28 points 
to complete the game. I walked my own ball into the 
centre pocket off the white. The red then presented 
my favourite losing hazard. I made the 28 points and 
had a promising break remaining. 
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On one occasion my opponent was 23, and I 6, the 
game being 24. From balk situated as they are now 
represented the only chance of a success^ run was to 
make a canon with a strong counter side stroke. This 
enabled me, by playing nearly full upon the red ball, to 
double it towards the position of the white. I suc- 
ceeded in making the canon, and obtained a break of 
the balls that insured the winning of the game. 

A difierence of opinion exists with respect to the 
proper side of striking the played-with ball. Some 
incline to the left side; others to the right. The left 
side, giving the ball an earlier disposition to return to 
the cushion, may induce it to do so ere it has passed the 
centre pocket, the shoulder of which cushion might 
prevent the accomplishment of the stroke. Neverthe- 
less, I adhere to the left side, for the ball thus struck 
wiU frequently caaon from the top cushion. 
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The precision with which balls are hit when in the 
baulk renders the holeing of the opponent's ball almost 
useless; therefore, from a proceeding of this kind, a 
long run is seldom obtained. As the balls are now 
placed the proper method for the player to pursue, if 
the game were backward, would be to walk his own 
ball into the comer pocket off the white. These strokes 
are rather difficult, and require a great deal of practice ; 
but a player cannot expect to become formidable until 
he can convert, when required, a winning into a losing 
hazard. Many players make the stroke by hitting the 
ball in the centre and high, but I invariably endeavour 
to widen the pocket by striking my ball upon the side. 
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The white and the red ball were thus placed when 
the player required but seven points to complete the 
game. He placed his ball as shewn in the diagram, 
and played to hole the red ball and canon ; grasping at 
5 he nussed both. Had he been accustomed to look 
beyond the immediate score presented he would have 
seen, being in hand, that he could have placed his ball 
to have commanded a straight winning hazard in the 
centre pocket ; and, by walking his ball to the position 
marked 2, that, on the red ball being spotted, he would 
have had before him a canon that would in all proba- 
bility have led to the completion of the game. Billiards, 
like whist, is a game of observation; and, like the latter, 
should be played according to the score, 
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If 15 or 20 points were wanted to complete the game, 
the canon now described would most probably lead to 
its completion. The player must strike his ball upon 
the right side, and play with strength just sufficient to 
carry the red ball up to the comer pocket ; and if in 
making the canon the opponent's ball be not put into 
the pocket near to which it rests, the three balls will be 
nearly together, and offer, in all probability, a most 
advantageous break. 
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Plate 72. 



A VERY USEFUL LOSING HAZARD. 

The balls, as now placed, appear not to hold out a 
prospect of a run ; but, Idjt striking the cushion first, 
and by using a strong side-twist, a losing hazard can be 
easily accomplished, and a fine break will follow. 
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The balls as now placed would, to a young player, 
appear to be safe; and yet the holeing of the ball 
played with in the comer pocket would be a certainty 
to any one capable of hitting the ball on its left side. 
The advantages to be derived from making a losing 
hazard from the white ball are evident enough, and the 
break left ought to produce a long score. 
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Plate 74. 



The balls were thus placed when the player wanted 
but 8 points to complete the game. He played for 
5, to hole the red ball and canon, made them, and 
then foimd the balls perfectly safe. The person alluded 
to had played at billiards for 20 years, and yet his 
knowledge of the game was so limited he could not 
perceive that, by only putting in the red and taking his 
own ball to the position marked thus *, a break would 
have followed the spotting of the red ball that must 
have yielded the number of points required- 
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Plate 75. 



The advantage to be derived from placing the ball 
played with, after scoring, in a situation that wiU com- 
mand another score has been frequently alluded to, and 
the diagram now under notice will prove an illustration. 
If the red ball was holed without the use of the side 
stroke it would be very doubtftil that another hazard 
could be obtained; but, by striking the ball upon its 
left side, it will return from the side cushion to the 
lower one, and leave the player a certain losing hazard 
from the wHte ball, from which, if made with proper 
strength, a great score might be expected. The stroke 
is very simple, and merely requires that the ball played 
with should be struck upon its side. 
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The diflference between a correctly executed stroke 
and one that is badly played is manifested in the 
annexed diagram, and it is inserted that the necessity 
and advantage of making a canon on the proper side of 
the ball may be once more brought to the recollection 
of the learner. I have seen himdreds of games lost by 
the canon being made full upon the red ball when the 
player required but 6 points to complete the score. 
Had the red ball been struck on the side with gentle 
strength it would have been driven to the mouth of the 
corner pocket, and have left another certain hazard. 
Let me again impress upon the recoUection of the 
player that a canon had better be missed than not 
executed on the proper side of the ball. 

Since writing the above remarks I saw, a few days 
since, a Gentleman, supposed to be by Mr. Kentfield 
one of the best amateur players, lose a game, when he 
required but 4 points to complete it, by getting full 
upon the red ball. 
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Extraordkiaxy strokes have frequently been acci- 
dentally discovered. Two Gentlemen were playing at 
Mr. Bedford's. The red ball was on the spot. The 
player placed his ball at the extremity of the baulk 
circle and played to twist into the left hand comer 
pocket. He was an indifferent player and struck his 
ball untruly ; and, instead of hitting the red ball nearly 
full to make the contemplated twist, he cut the red ball 
into the opposite comer pocket, and, through the 
medium of an unintentional strong side stroke, placed 
the played-with ball into the same pocket. I afterwards 
played for the stroke and made it. 
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Plate 78. 



It would be folly to play for this extraordinary canon 
in the general game, but in the game of one pocket to 
five it might, on a slow table, be attempted. The 
object of its notice is to show the wonderful power of 
the side stroke, producing, in this instauce, an effect, in 
all probability, never witnessed by any one contem- 
plating this diagram; and which becomes almost 
marvellous, as the played-with ball striking the cushion 
to the left of the ball played upon, it is scarcely credible 
that it can afterwards take the direction indicated. I 
have frequently seen the canon thus made by Mr, 
George Howse. 
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Plate 79. 



Hie ball of the opponent being close to the cushion 
the player may venture to play for a canon off the red. 
The ball played with must be struck on its right side. 
It wiU take the top cushion from the left of the red ball ; 
Mid, by means of the side stroke, wiU return from the 
side cushion in the direction of the white ball. 
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Plate 80. 



It frequently occurs that balls are in positions similar 
to those described when the player is within 1 point 
of losing the game, and consequently cannot give a 
miss. Under such circumstances he must play for a 
baulk. His ball must be struck low on the right side. 
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These canons are made by a side stroke, and, if care- 
fully played, will prove to be gtrokes of safety should 
the canon be missed. The one for the canon to the 
right hand comer pocket can be more easily made by 
placing the ball of the player near the centre of the 
circle, and by playing on the right side of the baU 
played upon ; but if it is the red ball that is over the 
comer pocket, I invariably play the stroke as described 
in the diagram ; and I have always, on failure, either 
masked the red ball or placed my opponent's ball so 
close to the top cushion as to render his succeeding 
stroke quite harmless. 
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Plate 8^. 



The ball of the striker facing the red by the cushion 
to the left. Twenty years since some of the best 
players would bet Mr. Kentfield three to one that he 
did not make a canon : now it is three to one that he 
does. The stroke is simple, and within the reach of 
an ordinary player accustomed to the use of the side 
twist. Strike the ball a little on the left side. The 
canon from the red ball on the spot has been frequently 
made ; but I do not recommend the attempt, unless the 
opponent's ball be placed nearer to the left hand corner 
pocket. 
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PLATE 85. 
CANON. 
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Plate 83. 



Upon a table as fast as the one in the Subscription 
Room in Manchester Street, Brighton, it is not difficult 
to make this canon in the manner described ; and, to a 
player delighting in the florid style of game, it may be 
very amusing ; but I, tortoise like, preferring a shorter 
road, play for it either direct from the side cushion to 
the left or through the medium of a walk. To this and 
to similar canons I may observe, in the words of Mr. 
Kentfield, " it is a pretty performance ; but I never 
saw ^ny good arise from it." 
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The losing hazard in the right hand comer pocket, 
and that for the right hand comer pocket in the baulk, 
were frequently made by a Gentleman of Cheltenham 
with whom I have often contended. The other strokes 
would never be attempted in the game, and are ex- 
hibited merely for the purpose of shewing what may be 
achieved through the medium of what is termed ^^ a 
kiss." The hazard for the left hand comer pocket in 
the baulk represents an eight stroke. 
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Plate 85. 



CANON. 

If the game is well-advanced a canon must be played 
for off the red ball ; but if the striker has the worst of 
it, he should play for the canon off the white. It must 
be done with a side stroke, and played so gently that 
the three balls will be together, player's ball striking 
the red from the side cushion. Whenever the balls are 
in situations to admit of a canon being made with a 
probability of placing the three balls close together, 
always adopt that method of play, for scarcely any 
break can hold out a greater prospect of success. The 
making a series of canons with gentle strength, keeping 
the balls within the limit of a small circle, is fascinating 
to the player ; and I have observed that ten or twelve 
canons made in succession, in the manner described, 
has at all time filled the spectators with admiration 
and surprise. When the balls are so far separated to 
render but one more canon practicable, be sure, in 
making it, to place one of the balls so near to a pocket 
that a score will be presented ; since, from that hazard 
judiciously played, another long run may be obtained. 
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This canon requires great nicety of play, and should 
be frequently practised. If the canon be made full 
upon the red ball there will be scarcely anything left ; 
but if it be lightly touched upon the side that will place 
it over the comer pocket, a great break will follow. 
From balls so situated I have frequently seen Mr. Kent- 
field win some very extraordinaiy games. 
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Plate 87. 



Allusions having been made to the fastness of the 
Table in the Subscription Room of Mr. Kentfield, the 
present diagram, shewing a canon from eight cushions, 
is exhibited in confirmation of the remarks. 
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Plate 88. 

If balls are placed in situations of extreme difficulty, 
and a player offers to back himself to score in a given 
number of strokes^ be cautious how you lay a large sum 
against its accomplishment. Balls were placed as now 
represented. From those marked with Fig. 1 the 
player offered to back himself to cut a canon. It was 
pronounced to be impossible. I saw it fairly accom- 
plished on the third attempt. Fig. 2 represents the red 
ball all but masking the pocket. The same Gentleman 
— the finest winning-hazard striker and^ perhaps, the 
best amateur player of the day — ^in five attempts holed 
the played-with ball in the corner pocket by an almost 
imperceptible cut. The side stroke giving a curved 
line enables the player to perform it. 

The game of the Gentleman whose prowess I am 
now recording comes the nearest, with reference to 
style, to that of Mr. Kentfield of any amateur I ever 
saw. Each ball appears to me to be played after a 
manner the most approved ; and when the canon or 
hazard is made, the productiveness of the break is 
apparent, and the result decisive. Hundreds that were 
fortunate enough to witness, during the last winter, 
the matches played with Mr. Kentfield — 1 pocket to 
5 — can testify to the truth of these remarks : and if 
similar games are repeated in the approaching season, 
the visitors to the Room will experience a delight far 
beyond their expectation. Some can ^^ Bear no brother 
near the throne ;" others " Envy an excellence they 
cannot reach ;" I, admiring the beauty of a well-played 
stroke, appreciate its worth, and laud the mind from 
whence it sprung. 
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THE GREATEST OF MR. KENTFIELD's ACHIEVEMENTS* 



The most wonderful perfonnance achieved by Mr. 
Kentfield is represented in the annexed Plate. He was 

playing with Captain W a game of 100 up, giving 

3 strokes to 1 ! The score of Captain W had 

reached 99 points ; that of Mr. Kentfield only 47 ; and 
the red ball-^the only one on the Table — ^was placed as 
described in the diagram. Mr. Kentfield had to play 
back. If he missed the ball or, in fact, failed to score, 
the game was as good as over ; for the three strokes 
allowed to his opponent would have insured the point 
required. Mr. Kentfield, playing after the manner 
described, holed the played-with ball from the red, and 
made, in losing and winning hazards, the remaining 53 
points ! When Mr. Kentfield has described this per- 
formance to many an eager listener, I have always 
heard him speak of it as the most wonderful of his 
achievements. 



The diagrams that follow, representing numerous 
useful canons, do not require an explanation, the point 
of the cue being directed to the part of the ball to be 
struck; and the course of the ball from cushion to 
cushion being marked in, will be found to be sufficient. 
However complicated the execution may appear, the 
young player may rest assured that most of the canons 
hereafter described are not half so difficult to accom- 
plish as the making of a long winning hazard upon a 
fast Table with small pockets. 
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CANONS 8VTHE SIDE STROKE. 
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PLATE 116. 
CANONS COMBINING THE DOUBLE. 
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CANONS BV THE KI86. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



TO BEGINNERS DESIROUS OF LEARNING THE GAME. 

The best method of learning the game of BilKards is 
to knock the balls about until a freedom of arm has 
been obtained. For hazards, begin with the *^ winning," 
taking care to strike the played-with ball in the centre, 
and the object ball on that part diametrically opposite 
to the pocket. Canons and losing hazards will after- 
wards be easy. To arrive at any degree of excellence, 
the art of hitting the ball upon its side must be 
acquired. To perform that is, at the commencement, 
somewhat difficult, and requires care, patience, and 
perseverance. Ere the attempt be made, acquire a 
perfect command over the ball struck. Make it to 
foUow, recoil, or remain stationary : learn, in short, to 
place it in a position that will offer the advantages of 
another score. When thus advanced in execution, 
apply diligently to the use of the side stroke; and, 
when ftdly capable of hitting the played-with ball upon 
its side, discover, by practice, the extent of power that 
can be imparted to it: that ascertained, subdue and 
regulate its application to the various purposes required^ 
The remarks under the title of '' The Side Stroke '* 
(Plate 11) will show, most forcibly, its ramifications and 
importance; but language cannot depict in adequate 
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terms the beauty, precision, and utility of its appKca- 
tion when exhibited by Mr. Kentfield, and players 
who have not had an opportunity of witnessing its 
extraordinary effect can have but a remote conception 
of its influence over every part of the game. 



THE POSITION OF THE PLAYER. 

The player should stand firmly on the right 1^; the 
left advanced and a little bent — ^the body, standing well 
back from the Table, inclining in the same direction as 
the left leg. It has been stated, in a work published 
some time since, that the cue should be delivered with 
a jerk. Advice more dangerous could scarcely be given. 
The cue, when placed upon the bridge, should be held 
horizontally, and it should pass through the groove 
formed for its reception as straight and a^ smoothly as 
possible. Place the point of the cue to the ball, and 
draw it back about four inches ; and be sure, in the 
delivery^ that the ball be struck on the precise spot at 
which aim wajs taken. 



THE FORMATION OF THE BRIDGE. 

In forming the bridge, the wrist and only the tops of 
the fingers should rest upon the Table : the hand must 
be raised, forming a hollow in the palm. Most players 
press the thumb closely against the forefinger; but a 
bridge thus formed is contracted and imperfect. The 
thumb, weU raised, should be separated from the 
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forefinger by half an inch. The groove for the cue to 
travel through will, by this arrangement, be much more 
open ; and the thumb can, by such a mode, be lowered, 
should it be necessary to strike the ball much below 
the centre. 



TEMPER. 

The speed of a modem Table leads to many chance 
hazards; but, however great the annoyance, it should 
be patiently submitted to, for it frequently occurs that 
a score from luck is either followed by a bad stroke or 
by one evincing wajit of caution ; and the goodness of 
the break then left may more than compensate for the 
points previously obtained. If, however, the temper 
be suffered to be ruffled by accidental hazards, a proper 
advantage cannot be taken of the balls when thus pre* 
sented in a favourable position. Some years since, 
large sums being staked, a gentleman at Bath, known 
by the appellation of " The Commodore," was, in one 
match, a winner of five hundred pounds, and it was 
arranged that one more game should be played for the 
whole amount. Previously to its commencement, the 
loser gave the winner the option of either receiving at 
once the thousand pounds or of having an annuity for 
life. The latter was selected. The game played was 
" The White Game," 12 up ; and the parties both 
reached eleven. The opponent of the Commodore had 
to play, and his ball was stuck fast against the cushion. 
Any odds on the Commodore. The player struck, and 
missed ; the game appeared over ; but the ball, on 
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returning from the top cushion, not only hit his adver- 
sary's ball, but actually holed it in the centre pocket ! 



PRUDENCE. 

Play gently, coolly, discreetly ; and accustom yourself 
to play in public. The presence of a large assembly 
will frequently affect the finest player; and he that 
indulges most in a florid style of game will, in all 
probability, be the greatest sufierer. The nervous 
system, as before observed, regulates the senses — ^the 
senses influence the mind. Should, therefore, a nervous 
trepidation seize the player, his judgment, as well as 
execution, will forsake him. Many years since, two 
gentlemen, entertaining different opinions respecting 
the games of Mr. Bedford and Mr. Kentfield, agreed 
that a match should be played by them ; and upon that 
occasion, when each party was most desirous of excelling, 
the performance was vastly inferior to their general 
play. At a period mu<ih later, a gentleman was play- 
ing for the trifling simi of half a crown ; and the match 
had so evenly continued that the games of the respec- 
tive parties had reached 20 to 19. The player that was 
then but one game behind commenced backing himself 
for five pounds, and the additional sum had so great an 
effect upon his nerves that he could not win another 
game ; and, as he was rash enough still to increase the 
stake, he found himself, on concluding, a loser of five 
hundred pounds ! 

Within the last few months, in a Subscription Eoom 
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occasionally frequented^ I commenced playing with an 

acquaintance. I did so merely for the purpose of 

keeping the Table going, and for the respect I bear the 

noble game. I gave six points in 24, and imagined I 

had rather the worst of it: at the close of the play 

I was, nevertheless, several games ahead. On the 

following day we again contested at the same points ; 

and still I left off a winner. I then observed, ^' The 

next time we play I will give you seven ; and, if I be 

successftd at those points, you shall receive eight, and 

after that, if necessary, nine." Being many games in 

advance, and caring but little about the result, I was 

induced to play a rattling, open game, quite at variance 

with discretion ; but it so happened that, hit the balls 

as I might, into the pockets they would go ; and the 

luck was certainly enough to have provoked a saint. 

My opponent, a gentleman of a most even disposition, 

and accustomed to play for a stake &i beyond the 

actual one for which he was then contending, could not 

bear up against the decided run that appeared to be 

against him; and his nerves, yielding, as it were, to 

fitte, at length gave way, and, under such a feeling, he 

was actually beaten as many as sixteen following games, 

receiving eight points ! In winning-hazard striking he 

was greatly superior to myself, and could perform, by 

means of a slow twist, a losing hazard (taught by 

Mr. Pratt) that would have puzzled a much superior 

player. Although advantages of this nature led him, 

doubtlessly, to imagine that I could not beat him at the 

points, he had nevertheless the good sense not to 

increase his stake. Had he done so, he would, in all 

probability, have been a considerable loser. Many 
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peisoDfi^ tenacious of commencing a match for even a 
sovereign a game^ will greatly advance upon that stun 
afi;er losing a few games ; and an over-anxious desire to 
regain the lost money will even stimulate them to a 
further increase. This is what billiard-players term 
being " pricked ;'' but, as a feeling of that description 
is produced by unnatural excitement and want of 
judgment, it should be studiously avoided by young 
players. There have already been suflferers enough 
from its baneful influence. ,. 



THE GAME OF '* 24 UP " RECOMMENDED* 

If Billiards be resorted to merely for the occupation 
of an idle hour, it is unimportant what game be played j 
but if the player be desirous of becoming a successful 
and finished performer, he had better confine himself to 
the legitimate game of 24 up, and he should invariably 
play ^r a stake sufficient to attract his utmost care and 
attention. The game of 60 or 100 up produces gene- 
rally a desire of showing off — ^begetting a passion for 
display, leading to an elaborate style, at variance with 
discretion. Such players become easy victims to those 
who adopt a proper degree of caution, and who are 
satisfied with shorter runs from the balls. Of the truth 
of this doctrine I have lately had the strictest proof in 
a gentleman who possessed in his game nothing to 
boast of beyond the capability of making a canon or 
hazard when presented in the simplest form, yet who, 
combining with it judgment, caution, and defence, 
succeeded in giving one^third of the game to a player 
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of greater freedom of cue than himself; and who, by 
means of the side twist, could actuallT execate a stroke 
of which the giver of the points had not eren tlie 
slightest conception. 



THE INDISCRIMINATE TSE OF THE SIDE 8TBOKE 

EXPOSED. 

A gentleman yisiting Brighton played daily at the 
Tables in Broad Street. His opponent, one of the 
florid school of players, had but little chance. After 
playing a few days, and always with success, he devoted 
some hours to receiving instruction in the art of iwalnTig 
side-stroke canons from several cushions; and in his 
later matches with the same party he endeavoured to 
bring them into use. Failing in every attempt, instead 
•of leaving off a winner as previously, he actually won 
but one game in nearly a dozen ! Knowledge, however, 
of the side stroke is, nevertheless, absolutely necessary, 
and, when exercised with judgment, will be found a 
powerftd agent ; but its indiscriminate use will invari- 
ably lead to results similar to that now recorded. 



PLATING WITH THE REST, OB BRIDGE. 

Do not, when playing with the rest, place it too near 
the ball. Should the stroke require the ball to be 
struck below the centre, the instrument, thus placed, 
will prevent your seeing the precise spot. If a space 
of about ten or twelve inches be left between the ball 
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and the rest, the cue can be kept in a position nearly 
horizontal ; but if the bridge be much nearer the cue 
will be elevated at the butt, and the point so much 
depressed that the correct striking of the ball will, in 
all probability, be prevented. Remarks somewhat 
similar have reference also to the playing with the half 
or long cue, when the butt is used. The generality of 
players raise the hand too high, and by that means 
ffive a slanting direction to the cue, xmnecessary and 
Lproper ; by Wring &e hand, and aUowing more of 
the butt to rest upon the Table, the correctness of its 
application will be facilitated. 



GIVING A MISS. 

There are few of the niceties of the game that require 
more care than that of " giving a miss," and particu- 
larly when the player wishes to mask the ball. I 
recollect a game I played with Mr. Burke, of Chelten- 
ham. He went off, and doubled, as was his custom, 
the red ball nearly over the baulk comer pocket. Not 
feeling disposed, against so skilfiil an antagonist, to run 
the risk of playing for a canon off his ball, I gave a 
miss, thinking I had masked the ball. His eye, keen 
and penetrating, discovered at a glance that I had just 
left him room to pass. He played at the red ball, and 
holed his own ball off it by a fine cut, and scored forty 
points from the break. Had I taken the required 
pains, and had really masked the ball, the game would, 
in all probability, have been in my favour ; but as it 
was I lost, through carelessness, the only chance I 
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possessed. In giving a miss, the player should accustom 
himself to do so with the point of the cue ; and if the 
butt was altogether prohibited for such a purpose the 
game would be much improved and disputes avoided. 



In giving a miss, the ball should never be placed 
close to a cushion, as the adversary, taking advantage 
of the crippled situation, ' can play for a score that he 
would not, under other circumstances, have attempted ; 
and should he fail, one cannot, &om such a position^ 
take advantage, with certainty, of anything he may have 
left. A space of six inches should lie between the ball 
and the cushion ; for, if a canon is attempted by the 
opponent, there will be left to him plenty of room to 
go round it. 



If accustomed to give a miss at starting, it must be 
done ftom the side cushion, taking care to bring the 
ball into the circle. Thus situated, should the opponent 
give another, the player wiU be in the best position to 
take advantage of it. If the miss be given on the baulk 
side of the centre pocket, and not more than six inches 
from it, it is good play to double the ball for the 
opposite pocket, and to canon ftom the top cushion, 
through the medium of a strong side twist. If the miss 
be given six inches above the centre pocket, and rather 
close to the cushion, one may play for a canon oflf the 
red ball ; and although the situation of the player's ball 
may be a little out of the angle, the counter side stroke 
wiU enable him to reach it. (See Plate 90.) 
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Great judgment is required in giving a miss. 
Although a canon had been made three or four times 
in succession^ I once saw a player persist in giving a 
miss precisely in the same spot. When the miss given 
has been proved to be unsafe, some other situation 
should be selected. The difficult canon described in 
Plate 92 was so repeatedly made by a Noble Marquis 
that I was under the necessity of changing my tactics, 
and was obliged, in seeking safety through the medium 
of a miss, to look for succour in some other part of the 
Table. 



Never strike the balls wantonly^ nor without a 
precise object. If they do not present a probable 
score, and appear to be against you, give a miss, or 
drop, or double your opponent's ball to a cushion, and 
await patiently for a favourable aspect. 



If the ball of the antagonist be close to a cushion, 
and there is not any hazard presented from the red ball, 
the player should give a miss, placing his ball in a 
situation to command one. The opponent, obliged to 
play from a cramped position, will, in all probability, 
leave a good break. (See Plate 27.) I once heard a 
gentleman say that he had played at Billiards for twenty 
years, and had only just discovered the importance of 
giving a judicious miss. 
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GOOD strengths: its adv.\2?tages confirmed. 

Two gentlemen were matched at a Subscription Table 
in Lancashire. One played in a brilliant^ florid style — 
the other in a manner subdued and gentle^ trusting 
wholly to correctness of strengths. The former, to a 
superficial observer, would appear the superior, which 
opinion was entertained by the player himself. After 
repeated defeats, being still unsatisfied, he frequently 
exclaimed — " How does he do it ? How, with his 
limited execution, does he contrive to beat me T' The 
exclamation might have been answered thus : The fact 
is, your style of game is so elaborate that you are 
induced to attempt things where the probabilities are 
against you, and, in missing them, you leave your game 
exposed ; whilst your adversary, not going beyond his 
depth, and always regulating his stroke by a strength 
combining safety, plays to a great advantage. You, 
despising the defensive security sought by him, are 
again and again led to the repetition of errors; and 
your frequent fEiilures yield to him those chances which 
his system of play never bestows upon you. The florid 
style is amusing, but not healthy : it pleases the 
imagination, but dissatisfies the judgment. 



Many reasons could be advanced in proof of the 
assertion that a knowledge of the game, combined with 
correct strengths, is all that is required to constitute a 
successful and finished player; but very few will be 
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sufficient for the purpose. In the first place, 1 have 
repeatedly offered an eminent professional — standing, 
as a scientific player, almost alone — two, and even 
three, to one against making a long winning hazard ; 
whereas similar hazards can be made by an Officer in 
Her Majesty's service almost at pleasure : yet, as 
players of the general game, there cannot be a com- 
parison between them. Secondly, Mr. Howse possessed, 
many years since, the finest execution, and at that 
period he could give to Mr. Kentfield four points 
in 24; at the present time Mr. Kentfield can give 
him double the number! The hazard striking of 
Mr. Kentfield remains the same— that of Mr. Howse 
none the worse. Whence arises, then, the vast 
improvement of the one over the stationary position 
of the other ? Knowledge of the game^ combined 
with good strengths! Again, with respect to myself: 
my winning-hazard striking is so imperfect that it 
frequently occurs that during the course of a match, 
ranging, perhaps, over twenty or thirty games, I do 
not make one long winning hazard; and occasionally 
I play several games of 100 up without making a 
winning hazard at all. Yet, notwithstanding this 
deficiency, equal to more than one-third of the game, I 
have frequently given five or six points in 24 to gentle- 
men whose winning-hazard striking was greatly superior 
to mine. The losing hazards and canons, played with 
judicious strengths, always carried me through. I am 
acquainted, also, with a gentleman who makes a bad 
bridge, and much too long, missing, from this cause, 
various hazards that require force; but still the pre- 
cision with which he makes his canons, and the good 
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strengths with, which he plays^ render him a very 
formidable opponent, and very difficult to beat. 



If the red ball be safe, and my opponent's ball be so 
placed as to offer me a losing hazard through the 
medium of a twist, I always, after the fisishion of 
Mr. Burke, play for it with a dead strength, if it will 
carry the object ball to the situation required; for^ 
should I miss holing my own ball, it will be left so 
completely over the pocket that there will not be made 
from it more than the solitary two, and, in compensa* 
tion, the red ball being safe, I, in all probability, 
obtain a miss ; whereas, should I succeed in scoring as 
described, the break left may prove very advantageous. 



A player, considered by many as second only to 
Mr. Kentfield, a few days since, eave rather more than 
a third of the game to a gentlexnrwhose power of cue 
was held in some repute. The latter won. Upon 
expressing my surprise, the loser thus replied : — '* The 
fact is, I play so seldom that I cannot judge the 
strengths." Here, therefore, is a^ admission from 
almost the highest authority that judicious or well- 
regxdated strengths constitute the power of the game* 
An acknowledgment of this kind> from so celebrated 
a player, is to me a flattering confirmation of the truth 
of all that I have said upon the subject. If good 
strengths, '^the one thing needful," are so essential 
to the game, they should be played with the greatest 
care and nicety of judgment ; and, in order that success 
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may be insured^ it is necessary that the speed of the 
bed of the table aad the return &om the cushion should 
be equal, and that they should, of course, continue so 
from day to day ; but I am informed by a marker of 
experience, intelligence, and close observation, that 
cushions stuffed with Indian-rubber are so susceptible 
of change of temperature that the eflPect of it has eren 
been experienced during the continuation of a match ! 
Thus the best of strengths at eleyen in the morning 
might prove the worst of strengths at five in the after- 
noon ! I played a few years since for several weeks 
with a gentleman with whom I was well acquainted. 
The " Go-Back Game" was selected. I had acquired, 
in the matches, the strength of the Table to so great a 
nicety that whenever I obtained a losing hazard in the 
centre pocket the game was considered over. My 
opponent, complaining of this, expressed his deter- 
mination to renounce further attempts. The proprietor 
of the room, fearing his departure, thus addressed him : 
" Try once more. Sir ; I will endeavour to prevent it." 
After the play for the day had ceased, he removed the 
lower cushion, and, placing it for the night before the 
kitchen fire, so softened it and so increased its speed 
and power that the strength which had previously only 
taken the object ball to the centre pocket carried it 
into the batdk ! I remember perfectly well frequently 
exclaiming — " Why, what ails the balls ?" but many 
months had elapsed ere I was informed of the dirty 
trick that had been played. 
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PLAY THK GAME ACCORDING TO THE SCORE. 

llie Htylc of game mast be regulated according to the 
HCOTf:, If in a htate of forwardness^ the play mnst be 
cautious^ avoiding all attempts to make either a canon 
or a hazard^ if the risk appears to be two to one against 
succAtrnjAinhnnsTit, If the opponent's game^ however, be 
much ailvanced^ one will be justified in playing more 
boldly, taking, at the same time, especial care that each 
fttrokr; is played with a strength that will insure another 
Hcc;rc, (Jn this subject I cannot, perhaps, do better 
than cite the doggerel lines addressed by Mr. Hughes 
to tlic frequenters of his room : — 

" William liughcs hopes you'll him excuse 

For making this observation: 
Wlicri you've the best of the game, keep the same ; 

'Jo mention more there can be no occasion." 



THK rOWKR OF ATTRACTION. 

Tlurrc are sciences in which theory is in advance 
of th(; ])r2icticc, and sciences in which practice has 
<lcci(l<;clly tlie start. Amongst the latter may be classed 
the game of IJilUards ; for, although we perceive, here 
mid thi;re, i)layerH of limited execution formidable from 
their knowledge of the game, the majority depend 
Noh'ly upon hazard striking ; whilst some are altogether 
what naturalists would term ^^ acephalous." An impor- 
tant ])ju'ticular connected with the game has escaped, I 
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am inclined to think, the notice of even the finest 
players ; and that is, the advantages derived from the 
power of attraction. Attraction being inherent in 
nature, masses of matter are drawn towards each other ; 
and the power of attraction is, in £Eict, so great that, 
were it not for a counteracting principle of repulsion, 
all bodies would hasten into the closest contact. 
Canons, consequently, should be brought prominently 
into use, and played for, if from the red ball, with 
gentle strength, since the power of attraction increases 
in proportion as bodies slowly approach. I was play- 
ing, a short time since, with a gentleman whose sight is 
peculiarly clear and powerful. A canon was attempted 
from a side cushion, and, as the played-with ball 
approached the one near to which he was standing, he 
walked from it, imagining the baU would pass without 
touching. He had, however, scarcely moved three 
paces ere I exclaimed — " A canon I" and Mr. Bedford, 
marking the game, also announced it. Nevertheless, 
notMng could convince my opponent that the balls had 
touched, and, laying down his cue in dudgeon, abruptly 
left the room. I believe the ball, approaching the 
other with a dead strength, was drawn from its course 
by the power of attraction. 



POWER: UNDER CONTROL. 

There will be found in the Dockyard at Devonport 
a steam-engine that raises a hammer weighing two tons 
ten hundred weight, used for the purpose of falling 
heavily in manufacturing anchors. This extraordinary 
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power is, nevertheless, under complete control, and can 
be so regulated and subdued that a small nail or brad, 
placed upon a piece of wood, received as many as ten 
taps ere it was driven in. The power of the strong and 
sinewy player of the game of Billiards will admit of 
similar regulation ; and if the learner will renounce the 
anchor-making force, and substitute in its stead the 
gentle taps, he will find it greatly to his advantage. 



As the side stroke cannot enlarge the pocket for a 
winning hazard, it will consequently be rendered much 
more difficult than a losing one ; but skill in that 
hazard being of great importance, I have been induced 
to insert a description of the Game of Pyramid. This 
game consists entirely of winning hazards ; and as the 
mass of balls, when struck, are, perhaps, widely 
scattered over the surface of the Table, it is requisite, 
in holeing a ball, that the hazard should be made with 
a peculiar nicety of strength, in order that many others 
should succeed ; and thus the game now about to be 
described will offer to a player, desirous of improve- 
ment, the very best of x)ractice. 
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THE GAME OF PYRAMID. 



This game can be played with any number of balls or 
players. The usual number of balls is sixteen — viz., 
fifteen coloured and one white ; two persons generally 
play. 

The game is scored by holeing the coloured balls : 
whoever has holed the greatest number of balls, at the 
end of the game, wins. 

The player pocketing the last ball scores two. 

String for the lead: the ball nearest to the baulk 
cushion has the choice. The fifteen coloured balls are 
placed in the form of a triangle, the first ball being on 
the winning spot. 

The player commences firom the circle in the baulk. 
He plays with the white ball at the coloured ones 
placed as above. Should the striker not pocket any of 
the coloured balls, the next player plays with the white 
ball, firom the place it has stopped. 

In pocketing one or more of the coloured balls, the 
player continues until he fails. 

Should the player pocket his own ball, he must 
replace, on the winning spot, one of the coloured balls 
he may have already holed. Should the spot be 
occupied by another ball, he must place it in a line 
behind the ball or balls so occupying the spot or line. 
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Should tLe player not have a ball, he must place the 
first ball that he may pocket on the spot ; or, if the 
game shall have been finished ere he shall have holed a 
ball to re-place, he must pay the winner one ball extra. 

Missing the balls, the player must spot a ball. 

Making a foul stroke, the player must spot a ball. 

Foul strokes are made by touching any ball in 
playing (except the striker's^ with the hand, cue, or 
otherwise, or by touching a ball whilst running. All 
balls holed by the foul stroke are re-placed, and the 
next in succession plays. 

Should the player pocket his own ball, and, at the 
same time, hole one or more of the coloured balls, the 
balls so holed are re-placed ; and* one more is also 
re-placed, in consequence of the striker having holed 
his own. 

All the players play with the same ball, except when 
there arc only two remaining on the Table ; in that 
case the last striker plays with the white and the other 
player with the coloured ball. 

AMien onlv two balls are on the Table, should the 
player hole his own ball, he loses the two. 
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HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES. 



Three or more persons can play, and the game may 
extend to any number of points agreed upon. Draw 



lots for the order of starting. The red ball is spotted. 
No. 1 plays first ; No. 2 follows ; and the rest in 
rotation. The number of points made by the player, 
in each inning, are marked upon the slate ; and when 
he has ceased to score the next player commences. If 
a miss be made, one point is taken from the player's 
score, and the others do not reap any ftirther advantage. 
Should the player hole his ball, without striking 
another, he loses three points. When the balls touch 
there cannot be any score: they are broken, the red 
ball spotted, and the next in succession plays. What- 
ever the game may be, that person is the winner whose 
aggregate amount of the scores, made in the several 
innings, first completes the nimiber specified. When 
there are several persons desirous of occupying the 
Table, they wiU find Sweepstakes very amusing ; and, 
if inferior players receive an adequate number of points, 
each person can have a fair chance of winning. At 
Brighton, this method of amusing many persons at once 
is very popular ; and it has frequently occurred that, in 
Sweepstakes handicapped by Mr. Kentfield, four or 
five players have been, at the close, within one or two 
hazards of winning the game. It is also very attractive 
to spectators, and promotes a great deal of speculation 
and excitement. 
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GOLD CUE. 



In the early part of last year several noblemen and 
gentlemen made a £10 Sweepstakes. The game was 
250 up, and the winner to be entitled to a Gold Cue. 
In order, however, to give jjopiilarity to the game, and 
also a general stimidus, it was resolved that the Cue 
should pass into the possession of any other champion 
who had abihty to win it. To accomplish this end, it 
was an-anged that Sweepstakes should be annually 
played ; and as the conditions connected with it may 
be interesting to amateurs I am induced to subjoin 
them : — 

GOLD CUE, 1844. 

" TTie Annual Sweepstakes, 250 up, 10 Sovereigns 
each, vnH be played at Mr. Kentfield's Eooms on 
Tuesday, April 2nd, 1844. Any gentleman wishing 
to play must declare his intention to Mr. Kentfield 
"one fortnight, or more, before the above day; and, 
having so declared, will forfeit haK his stake should 
he not play. 

The stakes to be paid to Mr. Kentfield before the 
" commencement of the Sweepstakes. 

" The winner will have the right of challenging the 
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present holder of the Gold Cue to play a match for 
£25, either of twenty-five games of twenty-four 
points each or of one game of 500, as he (the winner) 
may choose. 

"If the winner of the Sweepstakes win also this 
match, he shall receive the Cue jfrom its present 
holder, and retain it safe jfrom challenge this year; 
but open to the challenges of the next year and the 
year after. 

" If the holder of the Cue win this match, the player 
who was second in the Sweepstakes shall acquire the 
right of challenging on the same terms ; and if his 
challenge be refused, or if he prove successful in the 
match, the Cue must be resigned to him to be held 
as above. 

" If the holder of the Cue refiise the challenge of the 
winner of the Sweepstakes, the latter is then open to 
the challenge, for this year, of the second in the 
Sweepstakes to play the usual match, which match 
will determine who shall be the holder of the Cue. 
" If the present holder of the Cue defend it on these 
conditions, for this year and the next, the Cue shall 
become his property. 

" If the Sweepstakes result in equal points for second 
place, between two or more players, the tie to be 
played off — ^if between two players, in a match of 
fifteen games of twenty-four points each, for £10 ; if 
between more than two players, in a Sweepstakes, 
100 up, £5 each player. 

"The above match must be played (as the players 
may determine) either on Tuesday evening, after the 
Sweepstakes, or on Wednesday morning, commencing 
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at ten o'clock, in order that it may not interfere with 
the challenge matches which, if they take place, must 
be played on Wednesday, April 3rd, and Thursday, 
April 4th. 

The annual Sweepstakes are appointed to take 
place on the Tuesday before Easter Monday, and 
the challenge matches on the two following days, 
" under the same conditions as above." 

As it was intended that the Cue should be considered 
as a trophy for the best amateur player, I think the 
game should be played as greyhounds are ran, namely, 
two and two ; each winner of a game again contending 
until it is brought to the last couple, and the victor of 
that struggle to be the possessor of the prize. By this 
mode of playing the superiority of the player would be 
manifest, and the " blushing honors " might rest with 
justice on his brow ; but playing after the fashion now 
in use the winning of the game depends not upon 
defence and science, but upon the goodness of the 
breaks that may fall to the lot of either competitor. 
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THE TABLE. 



Cushions stuffed with Indian-rubber require consi- 
derable heat to keep them supple ; and, as they become 
quite hard when affected by cold weather, they are 
not exactly adapted for Tables in a private residence. 
Balls returning from a cushion stuffed with list will 
always act correctly, but the iinfortunate passion for 
fcLst Tables has excluded them from most public rooms.* 
A gentleman informed me that he had a Billiard Table 
in his house when he was stationed in a remote part 
of India. The cushions had become so worn that 
the Table could scarcely be played upon. Not being 
enabled to obtain either workmen or fresh list, he set 
to work and re-stuffed his cushions with layers of 
superfine cloth. His friends^ when they afterwards 
again favored him with a visit, were quite astonished 
at the apparent improvement : the cushions were per- 
fectly correct, and infinitely faster than before. When 
consultijig a BiUiard-table maker respecting Tables for 
friends, he has always asked me whether they required 
speed or truth, saying, at the same time, " both cannot 



* Extract from the letter of a gentleman upon whose judgment the greatest 
reliance may be placed : — ** I fully agree with jou that the old cushions are, in 
every respect, preferable to the Indian-rubber ones, and may be made to run quite 
fast enough with an iron or slate bed and fine cloth." 
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be obtained." The more elastic* the cushion, the more 
incorrect will be the angle if it be played against with 
force ; and I have jfrequently seen a ball, after it has 
struck a second cushion, cross and re-cross the Table 
in nearly a direct line ; whereas its proper course ought 
to have been in an opposite direction, and its final 
place of rest probably five or six feet firom where it 
stopped. How wretched to a player possessing an eye 
accustomed to geometrical demonstration must appear 
the running of the balls when returning jfrom cushions 
so palpably untrue ; and how mortifying to witness the 
unfavorable result of a well-played stroke that ought^ 
with correctness of angle, to have insured the winning 
of the game. If players would give up the rediculous 
railroad pace, useful only to those who are advocates 
for chance hazards, and content themselves with a 
speed that would insure correctness of angle, it would 
be highly beneficial to improvement, — ^would induce 
them to look forward to defence as a safeguard, and 
encourage them to persevere in the pursiiit of a pastime 
firom which many may be driven in disgust from the 
multiplied lucky hazards too jfrequently following in 
the wake of speed and hard hitting. If cushions stufiTed 
with the finest cloth would yield a speed one length faster 
than those stuffed with list, I should say that a metal f 

* Indian-rubber cushions very fast and, consequently, very elastic, yrere placed 
upon the Billiard Table in a club of which I was a member. A losing* hazard 
would present itself from a ball within the baulk. The object ball, when strongly 
struck, although hitting the cushion a foot outside of the line, would, instead of 
crossing over to the centre pocket, again return to the baulk. The frequenters 
of the room had the good sense to discard such cushions immediately. 

+ 1 specify metal because, in matches occupying several days, during which 
period upwards of twelve hundred games were played, I cannot recollect a single 
instance of the balls having run untruly. 
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bed and cushions of this description would produce a 
perfect Table, fast enough, in all conscience, for every 
purpose of scientific play ; and, by playing on a Table 
so constructed, a knowledge of the game would be 
more easily acquired, whilst a greater number of points 
could be made jfrom the balls. 

In these remarks I believe I am ftdly borne out by 
the repeatedly-expressed opinions of some of the finest 
professional players and the very best of amateurs. 
Cushions, such as are now described, requiring no altera- 
tion, would prove more satisfactory to the maker, while 
the proprietors of Billiard Rooms would, I think, find 
players of merit more anxious to contend. Balls return- 
ing jfrom cushions stufied with Indian-rubber receive 
an inclination to rise or jump, and, to prevent this, the 
cushion is made to project at the top; but a ball, 
hitting a cushion so constructed, touches it above the 
centre, and it will consequently imbibe a motion similar 
to one that has been struck by the player on the side. 
To remedy a defect so glaring and so inconsistent a 
cushion has lately been invented that wiU, I believe, 
receive the ball upon its centre ; and I have an high 
authority for stating that the cushions now described 
come the nearest to truth for correctness of angle, and 
are brought to a state of perfection that he never 
expected to witness.* 

One of the inventors of the Indian-rubber cushions 
being a Billiard Table manufacturer as well as an 

* Since the above was written I had an opportunity of trying* the cushions to 
which allusion is made. I found the angle more correct than the generality of 
Indian-rubber cushions ; but the ball, on leaving' the cushion, always jumped. 
To prevent this, the maker was under the necessity of going back to the old shape 
in order that the ball might be kept down. 
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excellent player, and quite capable of judging correctly 
respecting the precision of an angle^ placed his maiden 
cushions on a Table of his own, and proceeded^ ere 
they were exhibited, to try their effect. The balls had 
not been many times struck before the incorrectness 
of the angle became apparent, and their immediate 
remoTal was contemplated. The Table, however, 
having been engaged by gentlemen at a given hour, 
and the intervening time not allowing of their beings 
re-placed by others, the cushions were permitted to 
remain. The gentlemen arrived — ^they commenced 
playing. The speed, the extraordinary speed, filled 
them with amazement; and, as the games went on, 
their delight kept pace with their surprise. The in- 
ventor snulcd, and, if I am rightly informed, thus 
expressed himself: — '^If the public is pleased, the 
cushions may as well remain." But had the Table 
upon which the experimental cushions were placed 
been first played upon by scientific players, the absur- 
dity would at once have been condemned, there 
removal would instantly have taken place, and cushions, 
too fast to be correct, would never have disgraced a 
game whose beauties and scientific properties are 
governed by, and wholly dependent upon, truth of 
angle. A &ult also exists with respect to the shape 
of the cushion at the part adjoining the pocket. The 
shoulder is too much cut away; rendering a double 
impracticable if the ball be struck within two inches 
of the pocket, and preventing a correct angle should a 
canon be attempted. The ball will likewise remain in 
the baulk when, strictly speaking, it ought to have 
quitted it. These arc blemishes, and ought to be 
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corrected. If the bed of the Table was made suffi- 
ciently wide to admit of its being twelve feet by six 
within the cushions, I think the cushion might be 
carried in a straight line to the pocket's mouth, leaving 
an opening of three inches and an eighth, wHch dimen- 
sions form the size of the pockets of the Tables at 
Mr. Kentfield's rooms. The spot for the red ball 
should be only twelve inches from the cushion, and 
the baulk circle should not exceed eighteen inches in 
extent 
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THE BALLS. 



How scientifically soever a man may play, the power 
of his game ^vill be materially injured if the balls 
swerve from their direct or proper course; and, as 
the correct execution of some strokes reqtdre that the 
ball struck should travel nearly the length of the Table 
with what is termed " a dead strength," the winning 
or the losing of, perhaps, a most important game may 
depend entirely upon the correctness of the construction 
of the ball. The fineness of the cloth now in u^e, and 
the extraordinary speed of the Table, render the slight- 
est imperfection the more apparent ; and, as there is 
considerable difficulty in preserving the balls sufficiently 
l^crfect with reference to size and equal weighty the 
following remarks may not be deemed unserviceable. 

If there be any moisture remaining in the ball it 
will be drawn forth when exposed to the power of the 
strong gas-light by which Billiard Tables are now 
illuminated, and a bias may consequently be the result. 
To guard against this as much as possible the balls 
should be obtained jfrom the manufacturer exceeding 
two inches in size. They should be laid in bran or 
suspended in the Billiard Room a few months before 
they are wanted for use ; and when considered to be 
sufficiently seasoned, they should then be turned down 
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to the size required ; and the best is termed " two-inch 
Ml." 

The marked ball should have but one spot, and that 
as small as possible. 

The best balls that I have seen have been made by 
Messrs. Holtzapffel, 64, Charing-cross.* 



* A set of balls supplied by that Firm were weighed in my presence by Mr. 
Paine, Chemist, North Street, Brighton. By his minute scales there was only a 
difference of a quarter of a grain between the balls 1 In ordinary scales the 
difference was not perceptible. Greater accuracy could scarcely be expected or 
obtained. 
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THE CUE. 



A Cue 4 feet 7 inches in length is best for the 
generality of players ; and, with it, more power oyer 
the ball vnlL be obtained than with one that is 
longer. ilr. Bedford, exceeding in stature the 
average height, and excelling in every part of the 
game dependent upon correctness of hazard striking, 
plays with a Cue 2 inches shorter. This information 
is well worth the consideration of those who play with 
Cues of the length that are generally supplied by the 
makers — ^the standard being, I am told, 4 feet 10 inches. 
Some players select a light, whibt others prefer a heavy 
Cue. The weight, however, is of little moment, pro- 
vided it does not possess a spring; since a proper 
management of the hand can regulate and make almost 
any Cue, if sufficiently small in the grasp, perform all 
that is required. For general purposes the Cue should 
be held loosely; but, if a side-stroke of extra or of 
unusual power be necessary, the Cue must then be 
tightly grasped. Other strokes, especially that de- 
scribed in plate 66, require that the Cue should be 
forced, or pressed, as it were, into the ball played with. 
TTie term "pressed*' is difficult -to explain in writing ; 
but, a person qualified to instruct and willing to impart 
the secret, could make a pupil comprehend it in a single 
lesson. For the point of the Cue a single leather is 
preferable to a double one. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SIDE STROKE. 



The properties of the side stroke were discovered by 
Mr. Bardey^ proprietor of the Billiard tables at the 
Upper Rooms at Bath^ and it was first brought to the 
notice of Carr in the following manner : — ^Mr. Bedford 
states that Carr was a marker at the aboye-named Rooms ; 
and^ that it was the custom^ when business was slacks to 
amuse themselyes by placing the red ball in the centre 
of the Table, the task being to try to hole the played- 
with ball, off the red, from the baulk circle, in one of 
the centre pockets, and to ayoid bringing the object ball 
into the baulk. Bartley was the only person who could 
effect it, and he afterwards informed Carr that it was 
accomplished by strikiii^ the played-with ball upon its 
side. 
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CEA3IP GAMES. 



TVlien great disparity of skill exists it is customary for 
the superior to play a Cramp game instead of giying 
the number of points required^ and the games mostly 
in request at Brighton are — 



THE WIXmXGj AGAINST THE WINNING AND LOSING 

21 UP. 

This game is equal to the giiring of 10 points in 24. 



THE GO-BACK GAME — 16 UP. 

The score of the person playing this game is put back 
to nothing whenever his opponent makes either a canon 
or hazard. The game affords excellent practice ; and^ 
when obliged to play it 24 or 30 up^ I have frequently 
scored nearly 100 points ere the game was concluded. 
As a great deal depends upon the style of game 
adopted^ it is difficult to deiSne the precise number 
of points to which it is equal ; but I have always found 
that I could play the game 24 up against any anta- 
gonist to whom I could have given 10 points in 24. 
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THE STOP, OB NON-CUSHION GAME — 16 UP. 

The person playing this game loses one point when- 
ever his ball strikes a cushion. The game is difficult ; 
requiring, £rom the player, great commaad oyer the 
played-with ball. I should prefer giving IS points in 24. 



THE COMBIANDING GAME — 16 UP. 

The person playing this game is commanded which 
ball to play at. The odds are considered immense ; for 
a player, understanding the game, will drop, or double, 
the red ball nicely over a pocket, commanding his 
opponent to play at the other ; in doing which, should 
he fail in making a score, the red ball, so placed, be- 
comes a hazard for himself. When the score of the 
player commanding has reached 15 points, he can give 
a miss, masking the red ball, and then, by directing his 
adyersary to play at it, oblige him to take his chance of 
either hitting it from a cushion, or of attempting to pass 
the intermediate ball through the agency of the side 
stroke, forming a curved Hne for the course of the ball. 
[See Plate 80.] 



ONE POCKET TO FIVE — 16 UP. 

The person playing this game selects a pocket. 
Canons are scored ; but no hazard is allowed unless it 
be made in the pocket he has chosen. Should he hole 
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a ball in any otiier pocket the points are scored by 
opponent. The game^ as it is played by Mr. BLentfidd^ 
is one replete with interest and beauty. His exceUence 
is so transcendent that were he to play a game of 
100 up — 1 pocket to 1 pocket — ^I firmly beUeye he 
could giye 30 points to any player in England. 



When a canon is contemplated nerer attempt to place 
both balls in favourable situations ; but let your atten- 
tion be directed to one ; that ball^ properly played^ will 
leaye another score^ and by adopting judicious strength 
both balls may again be brought into use. 



Never attempt a side stroke without chalking the 
point of the cue; and remember^ the more gently 
the ball is struck the more effectual will be the ride 
twist. 



The longest match^ perhaps^ ever played was between 
a French Gentleman and Mr. Bedford. It consisted of 
800 games of Zl up. When 250 games had been com- 
pleted^ Mr. Bedford^ suffering from fatigue^ requested 
that a number of games should be named^ at the expi- 
ration of which the match should cease. To the 
astonishment of Mr. Bedford his opponent named 60 
more. The match occupied two days and a nighty 
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during which period the French Gentleman took nothing 
but fluids. 



If the words ^^Dum spiro spero^* be not engraved 
upon the cjie, let their import be, at all events, engrafted 
on the memory. Had I not lived in hope and patiently 
awaited a favorable change, I should not have been the 
conqueror of the game of which an account is recorded 
in these pages. 



It must always be remembered that the power of a 
fast Indian-rubber cushion is at least three times greater 
than one stuffed with list ; and, consequently, that the 
stroke can be executed with a third less strength ; and, 
likewise, that if the angle must be formed from the 
cushion, a strong blow will entirely destroy it. 



If, in playing for a canon off the white ball, there be 
any chance of missing it, the striker should employ 
sufficient strength to carry his ball some distance from 
the red ; for, should he play it slowly and miss the score, 
he will, in all probability, leave a certain canon for his 
opponent. Upon the same principle one should never 
play the red ball slowly for a pocket, if there be the 
least chance of missing it ; but, if it be requisite to hole 
the adversary's ball, it must be done with the gentlest 
of strength ; for, if the score be missed, his ball will be 
left so close to the cushion that he may not be enabled 
to do harm. In witnessing the playing of two great 
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SveepsUke» I obferred that, <a botk ooaoons, dbey 
were won bj Gentlemen wbo veie fiRtmute fiwigli to 
follow those wbo played upon the sjrtem, againrt wUch 
I woidd gire the strongest caution. 



There is a stroke now in nie that is, at 
tremd J serviceable. When either of die balls is fio 
the baulk line as to be pronounced plajraUe^ die player's 
ball muBt be placed as near to it as possible withcnit 
touching, and then, by a push, the striker can hole his 
own ball in the comer pocket as ofien as he pleases. I 
remember that the white ball once came in sodi a 
position, when my score was 88, my opponent's 84, the 
game being 100. I holed my own ball in the same 
pocket 31 times, and eren then die object ball was 
scarcely moved from its original position. I have heard 
of inferior players that could score, from a ball so 
situated, as many points as were necessary to complete 
even the longest game. The stroke is worth practising. 



Every person is, I believe, aware dial, tar general 
hazard striking, die proper position of the cue is hori- 
zontal; but there are some strokes that require a alight 
elevation ofthe right elbow; others are, I think, executed 
with more success widi a slight depression. Many alao 
require that die ball played widi should be struck at a 
particular point. For instance — ^if to follow, the ball 
must be struck above die centre ; if to remain nearly 
stationary, it must be struck below it ; and if to recede, 
or what is termed ^^ come back," it must be hit lower stiU, 
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Never wilfiilly miss a hazard or canon. To disguise 
a game for the purpose of entrapping the unwary is 
dishonest. 

*^ He that inherits honor, virtue, truth, 
*' Springs from a lineage next to the Divine ; 
*^ For these were heirs to God ; and we, their heirs, 
*^ Prove nearest God when we stand next to them : 
Man, heir to these, is rich." 



(( 
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THE MARKER. 



I feel desirous, ere this volume be brought to a 
conclusion, of interesting the frequenters of Billiard 
Rooms in favor of the Marker. His situation is arduous, 
his hours of service long, and his remuneration much, 
below his deserts. If it rains heavily and a cab is 
required, the Marker, braving the ^^ pelting of the 
pitiless," hastens to procure one. Whatever, in short, 
may be wanted, and at whatever hour, the Marker steps 
forward as a prompt and willing agent to oblige. 
Although it has pleased the Almighty to drop every 
man in the very ^^ niche he was ordained to fill," it is 
nevertheless the duty of all to regard with charitable 
feelings those persons whose station in society demand 
our aid; and there are few, whatever their means 
may be, but what can spare a trifle to alleviate the 
sufferings of those that really want, or to reward, in the 
shape of a Christmas gratuity, a deserving and well- 
conducted Marker labouring for our amusement. 
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LAWS OF THE GAME. 



1. — If the striker^ in making a canon or hazard^ 
should by accident touch either of the balls with his 
cue^ hand^ or otherwise^ the adversary can^ if he thinks 
proper^ claim it as fonl^ and have the balls broke ; in 
which case the points made by such stroke are not 
scored^ and the person claiming the foul stroke leads off. 

2. — Foul strokes are made as follows : — ^namely^ when 
the striker's ball touches either of the others ; touching 
any ball while rolling ; moving another ball in any way 
while taking aim^ or in the act of striking ; pushing the 
balls together when playing with the butt of the cue ; 
playing with both feet off the floor ; playing at a ball 
before it has done rolling; or by playing with the 
wrong ball. In this latter case^ should a hazard or canon 
be made^ the adversary can have the balls broke and 
lead off; and should no score be made by such stroke 
he can take the choice of balls and play. 

3. — ^In breaking the balls you take them all off the 
table^ place the red on the spot^ and both parties play 
from the baulk. 

4. — If the balls have been changed^ and it cannot be 
ascertained by whom, the game must be played out with 
them as they then are; or, even if two strokes have 
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been made before the mistake is discovered^ it must still 
be played out in the same way. 

5. — Should the striker^ in making a canon or hazard^ 
knock his own or either of the balls off the table^ lie 
cannot score the points made by such stroke ; and the 
opponent plays^ but the balls are not broken. 

6. — If a ball stops on the edge of the pocket, and 
afterwards falls in^ either by shaking the room, table, or 
other accident, it must be re-placed as near the original 
place as possible. 

7. — Should the striker, when in hand, play at a ball 
in baulk, his adversary has the option of scoring a miss, 
or having the balls re-placed and the stroke played 
again, or of breaking the balls. 

8. — If the striker's ball touch another, he must play ; 
and should he make a canon or hazard the adversary 
can claim it as foul, or he can allow the points to be 
scored and the person to play on; but should the 
person not score, it is at the option of the opponent to 
break them or not. 

9. — Should the marker, whilst marking for the 
players, by accident touch either of the balls while 
rolling or not, it must be placed as near as possible to 
the place it would have occupied. 

10. — If the last player should alter the direction of 
the balls while rolling, with the cue, hand, or otherwise, 
the striker may place it where he thinks proper. 

11. — ^A ^^Kne ball" is when either the white or red 
is exactly on the line of the baulk ; in which case it 
cannot be played at by a person whose ball is in hand, 
it being considered in baulk. 

12. — If the striker's ball is over the pocket, and he 
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should^ in the act of striking, miss it, but, in drawing 
his cue back, knock it into the pocket, he will lose three 
points, it being " a coup," 

13. — If the red ball has been put into a pocket, it 
muLst not be placed on the spot till the other balls have 
done rolling, should there be a probability of either of 
them touching it again, as the stroke is not finished till 
the balls stop. 

14. — ^If the striker should touch his ball by accident, 
when taking aim, it is not a stroke, and the ball is to be 
re-placed; but should he touch it in the act of striking, 
then it is a stroke. 

15. — ^If either of the balls lodge on a cushion it is off 
the table; and should a canon or hazard be made it 
does not score, and the ball must be placed on the spot, 
or played from the baulk, according to what ball it is, 
white or red. 

16. — ^Any person refusing to play the game out, after 
he has played one stroke, loses it. 

17. — In a match of four the game is 31, and each 
person is at liberty to offer his partner advice. 

18. — ^All disputes in the game to be decided by the 
marker, or majority of the company ; but no person had 
a right to interfere until appealed to by one or both 
players. 

19. — ^It is a Love game when no hazard has been 
made by the loser. 

SO. — ^All Cramp games are played 16 up. 



THE GAME OF POOL 



The sune of Pool, like Handirap Sweepstakes, caa 
amuse many players at the same time ; and irlien tliere 
is but one table and sereral peareons desinnis of piaying 
it will be &und an agreeaUe occupation for tibem alL 
The stake is generaUy half-a-crown to die pool, and a 
shilling far each life that is lost ; but the numotony of 
the game may be lemored and the excitement and 
interest much extended by making the Ures pn^iessive. 
A shilling is paid fi>r the fast life taken; two shiDingB 
for die second^ three shillings for the third, and bar 
shillings for the fourth ; in short, an extra shilling is 
added to ererv life taken in succession. I have seen a 

m 

good hazard striker lose two of his lives early in die 
game, and with die third he has holed eight baDs, 
realizmg, by die progressiTe system, as much as six and 
thirty shillings by the hand or innings. An increase 
of such a description stimulates die striker to play for 
liyes, and thus removes, in some degree, die eitre m e 
caution that is generally adopted. 

1. — ^There are two ways of playing this game ; either 
with as many balls as players, coloured or numbered, 
or with two balls only ; but die first is generally played. 

S. — ^Each player has three lives at starting. The 
white^ or No. 1, commences by playing from the baulk. 
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or having his ball placed on the winning and losing 
spot. No. 2 plays upon No. 1; and each person to 
play in the same order at the last player^ except when 
he loses a life ; then the player to play at the nearest 
ball. The balls to be played as they are marked upon 
the board or slate. 

3. — The lives will be lost in the. following ways : — ^by 
a player's ball being put into a pocket or knocked off 
the table; by making a miss; putting his own in a 
pockety or knocking it off; by playing out of his turn 
at^ or with^ a wrong ball. But should the striker pocket 
the ball he plays at^ and by the same stroke hole his 
own or knock it off the table^ then the striker will lose 
a life^ and not the person whose ball was played at. 

4. — No person can lose a life by playing at or with 
the wrong ball^ if he has been led into an error by the 
marker^ or by any of the party playing ; the balls to be 
re-placed^ and the stroke played again^ but he cannot 
take a life. 

5. — ^If the striker should miss the ball he plays at^ 
and hit or pocket any other^ he loses a life to the ball 
missed; the person whose ball was put in by such 
stroke does not lose a life. Both balls to remain in 
hand tOl their turn to play again. 

6. — When one or more balls (whether before or 
behind the stbikeb's) are in a line so as to prevent his 
playing at the last player's^ the ball or balls are to be 
removed tiU he has played^ and then placed on the 
spots they previously occupied. 

7. — If any doubt should arise as to which is the 
nearest ball^ the distance to be measured and decided 
by the marker^ or by a majority of the company; but if 
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there should be two or more balls at an equal distance 
from the striker's, he may play at which he pleases. 

8. — ^The person who loses his liyes first is entitled to 
star or purchase the least number of lives remaining on 
the board or slate, by paying the same amount into the 
pool as he put in at the commencement ; and should 
the first refuse, the second has the same option ; and so 
on in rotation, except the two last players remaining in 
the Pool, neither of whom can purchase a star. 

9. — ^Whoever takes a life continues to play till he 
either misses a hazard or pockets all the balls, in which 
case his ball is to be played from the baidk, or placed 
upon the spot as at the beginning, and each person to 
play in his turn as before. 

10. — ^When three players are left in the Pool, and 
one of them takes the last life of either of the others 
(the star being gone), the player may, if he diinks 
proper, play at the remaining ball; after the stroke 
they muLSt divide if they have an equal number of lives. 

11. — IS the striker should pocket a ball, and by acci- 
dent touch any other, the one moved must be re-placed, 
and the stroke considered foul ; consequently he cannot 
claim a life from the person whose ball was put in the 
pocket; but should his own go in a pocket, or be 
knocked off the table, he will lose a life. 

12. — If the striker's ball, and the one he is to play at, 
should touch so as he cannot make a miss, he may play 
at any other ball on the table ; and if he puts such ball 
in a pocket will gain a life ; but if his ball touches any 
other, he can have it up, if in his way, the same as in 
the 6th Rule. 

13. — If the striker, after taking the last hazard in the 
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Fool^ should take up his ball before it has done rollings 
he cannot claim the life from the person whose ball was 
put in by the stroke^ as it is possible his own ball woidd 
have gone into a pocket if it had not been stopped. 

14. — If a striker loses a life in any way, the next 
player to play on the nearest ball ; and, if in hand, to 
play on the nearest ball from the centre of the baulk 
line, either in or out of baulk, as the baulk is no pror 
tection, under any circumstances, at this game. 

15. — If before a star two or more balls are holed by 
the same stroke, including the ball played at, each 
haying one life, the first struck has the option of 
starring ; but should he refiise, and one or more remain, 
the persons to whom they belong must toss for the star, 
if all wish to do so. 

16. — ^If the striker's ball should stop on the spot of 
the ball removed, the ball which has been removed to 
remain in hand till the person's ball who played last 
has been struck off the spot, and then it is to be re- 
placed. 

17. — If the striker should have his player's ball 
removed, and stop on the spot it occupied, the next 
player must give a miss to any part of the table he 
thinks proper, but does not lose a life by so doing. 
The miss to be given from baulk. 

18. — If the striker has a ball removed, and any other 
than the next player's should stop on the spot, the ball 
removed to remain in hand till the one on its place has 
played ; but if it should happen to be the turn of the 
one removed to play before the one in its place, then 
that ball to be removed to allow the one originally 
taken up to play, and then to be again re-placed. 
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19. — If the shoulder of the cushion should prevent 
the striker from playing in a straight line, he can have 
any ball remoYed for the purpose of playing at a 
cushion first. This is called an angled ball. 

20. — ^The player who retains his lives longest is 
entitled to the sum remaining in the pool, after the 
expense of the table has been deducted; or, if two remain, 
they divide the amount, when the lives are even. 

21. — No person can take a ball after the two first have 
played without the consent of the whole of the players; 
the marker, or any of the players, may correct any one 
when playiiig at, or with the wrong ball. 



May l8t, 1849. 
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